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TENSIONS  IN  UNITED  STATES-UNITED 
NATIONS  RELATIONS 


TUESDAY,  MAY  17,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Security, 
International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m.  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Human  Rights  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  delighted  today  to  welcome  again  to  our  hearing  our 
country's  distinguished  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  For 
over  a  year  now,  as  our  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Albright  has  represented  this  nation  with 
great  distinction,  great  effectiveness,  great  eloquence,  and  a  degree 
of  perception  and  insight  which  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study 
and  practical  involvement  in  the  field  of  international  affairs.  The 
country  indeed  is  fortunate  to  have  Ambassador  Albright  represent 
us  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  saying  all  these  nice  things,  Ambassador  Albright,  because 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  tough  questions  I  will  ask;  and  I  wanted  to 
be  clear  at  the  outset  that  comments  and  criticisms  of  a  less  than 
glorious  nature  are  not  directed  at  you  personally  but  perhaps  at 
some  policies. 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  number  of  us  will  be  in  Normandy  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  allied  landings  in  Nor- 
mandy. And  within  a  few  months  thereafter,  we  will  be  recognizing 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations.  And,  in 
a  sense,  the  United  Nations  was  organized  a  half  century  ago  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  future  Normandy  landings.  These  two  an- 
niversaries juxtaposed  should  give  us  some  opportunity  for  a  seri- 
ous and  reflective  hearing. 

This  hearing  could  be  structured  in  terms  of  the  successes  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  it  has  had  many;  it  could  be  structured 
in  terms  of  the  failures  of  the  United  Nations,  of  which  it  has  also 
had  many;  or  we  could  aim  at  some  degree  of  balance,  and  I  trust 
that  both  my  colleagues  and  I  will  be  moving  in  that  direction. 

We  will  initially  at  least  deal  with  the  United  Nations'  activities 
that  have  become  so  prominent  recently,  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  peace  enforcement. 

(1) 


I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  climate,  the  attitudes,  the  ebullience,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  surrounded  part  of  your  testimony,  when  you  appeared  be- 
fore us  about  a  year  ago,  is  no  longer  there.  The  U.N.  has  had  some 
profound  and  severe  failures  in  Haiti,  in  Somalia,  in  Bosnia,  and 
more  recently  severe  problems  in  Rwanda,  which  if  the  latest  esti- 
mates from  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  can  be  be- 
lieved, range  upwards  to  200,000  dead. 

We  have  also  had  a  very  protracted  period,  Madam  Ambassador, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  administration  developed  a  basic 
policy  paper  on  U.S.  participation  in  collective  U.N. -sponsored 
peacemaking,  peace  enhancing,  peace  enforcing  activities.  We 
would  like  to  probe  that  issue. 

We  would  like  to  get  your  views  on  Senate  votes  a  few  days  ago, 
which  call  for  t^e^ri^teral  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  Bosnia  and 
attempts  by  yoi^  method^'  to  P}?tam  multilateral  concurrence  in 
that  action.         ^  {n  thig  C( 

We  would  like  tftrcenfc  ^ith  the  arrogance,  and  there  is  no  other 
word,  of  some  U^it^f  Axons'  civil,^  servants,  and  I  have  in  mind 


in  particular  Mr.  A^a^m  Bosnia,  in  criticizing  the  United  States, 
which  I  think  is  art  appropriate  function  for  almost  everybody  ex- 
cept civil  servants  ofHhe  United  Nations.  I  want  to  commend  you 


for  the  sharpness  of  your  tone  in  denouncing  the  unacceptable  pat- 
tern of  behavior. 

There  are  plenty  of  us  in  Congress  and  plenty  in  the  media  to 
criticize  administration  actions.  We  do  not  need  to  have  United  Na- 
tions' civil  servants,  whose  salaries  are  paid  to  the  tune  of  25  per- 
cent or  30  percent  by  our  GoVernment,  publicly  denouncing  the 
United  States. 

We  would  like  to  talk  about  funding,  and  we  would  like  to  ask 
you  why  progress  is  so  slow  in  having  nations,  which  are  now  well 
to  do,  consume  a  greater  share  of¥&e  burden  and  why  the  United 
States  is  still  carrying  a  disproportionate  and  unacceptable  share 
of  the  load.  re 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  in  terms  of  United  Nations' 
budgeting  we  seriously  expect  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Belarus  and 
the  other  former  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  their  full 
share.  In  fact,  are  they  paying  their  full  share?  And  if  they  are  not, 
is  it  not  necessary  to  readjust  U.N.  budgeting  to  recognize  this  re- 
ality? 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  about  your  view  of  the  v  riot  moves 
aimed  at  obtaining  membership  for  Taiwan  in  the  United  Nations. 
Taiwan  certainly  is  more  advanced,  larger  and  more  Democratic 
than  the  majority  of  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Chinese  threat  of  a  veto  is  some- 
how circumventable. 

Some  of  us  are  also  interested  in  the  question  of  Taiwan  because 
Taiwan  is  a  very  wealthy  country  and  Taiwan's  participation  in  the 
United  Nations'  budget  been  Id,  at  least  to  some  measure,  alleviate 
the  fiscal  constraints  oiarfulurganizatron. 

These  are  just  somewill  fie  issues  that  I  have  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues have  many  oth^'S-  But  let  me  say  that  we  are  convinced, 
at  least  I  am  convinced,  that  the  long  frustration  we  have  had  with 
the  United  Nations  during  the  cold  war,  when  it  was  taken  for 


granted  that  it  could  not  deal  with  real  issues  because  of  the  jux- 
taposition of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
this  is  no  longer  present.  And,  the  high  expectations  that  the 
American  people  had  a  year  ago  or  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  as  you 
know  better  than  I,  have  to  a  very  large  extent  been  frustrated. 
The  U.N.  has  not  measured  up  to  perhaps  unrealistically  high  ex- 
pectations. We  would  like  to  know  what  your  view  is  of  this  and 
how  we  can  see  to  it  that  the  United  Nations  becomes  an  indispen- 
sable and  integral  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  assisting  us  in 
achieving  our  goals,  which  are  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

I  would  like  to,  before  turning  over  the  microphone  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  on  the  committee,  thank  staff  mem- 
bers who  prepared  this  hearing,  Beth  Poisson,  Jon  Peterson,  Jo 
Weber,  Mike  Ennis  and  our  staff  director,  Dr.  Bob  King. 

Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  Am- 
bassador Albright,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  I  join  the  chair- 
man in  enthusiastically  welcoming  you  to  today's  hearing.  You 
serve  at  the  United  Nations  in  a  distinguished  fashion  at  a  very 
interesting  time.  That  is  your  responsibility  to  have  this  particular 
post  at  a  very  interesting  time. 

I  am  interested  in  some  of  the  issues  that  the  chairman  has 
raised.  I  regret  to  say  I  need  to  leave  part  way  through  this  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meeting  convened  by  Chairman  Hamilton  among 
members  on  the  Export  Administration  Act.  But  I  will  come  back 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  recall  well  the  President's  address  to  the  United  Nations  last 
fall,  where  he  made  his  first  effort  to  establish  criteria  about  when 
we  will  have  American  forces  used  in  peacekeeping  operations.  I 
thought  that  was  a  good  first  step  on  his  part.  I  will  be  interested, 
in  particular,  to  see  if  those  criteria  are  used  with  respect  to  Haiti, 
and  the  possibility  that  we  will  be  sending  American  troops  into 
Haiti.  Perhaps  you  can  mention  whether  the  criteria  have  been  fur- 
ther elaborated  on  from  the  President's  speech  before  the  United 
Nations,  and  if  they  are  in  fact  the  basis  of  American  foreign  policy 
at  this  point. 

Again,  thank  you  and  welcome. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  No  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I,  too,  would  like  to  welcome  Ambassador  Albright  to 
the  committee  and  just  make  a  very  brief  comment  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  growing  increasingly  concerned,  especially  in 
light  of  the  most  recent  Prepcom  that  was  held  in  New  York.  I  was 
over  to  New  York  for  that  Prepcom  meeting  and  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  delegations  and  found  that  a  number  of  the  developing 
countries  are  concerned  that  this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  working  in  concert  with  other  developed  countries,  is 
pressuring  them,  putting  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  on 
them  to  adopt  a  population  control  program  that  is  inclusive  of 
abortion  on  demand  and  abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning. 

Many  of  the  countries  in  the  delegations  that  I  met  with,  both 
in  Washington  and  then  in  New  York  City,  told  me  that  they  were 
very  fearful  that  this  country  was  going  to  use  its  economic  lever- 


age  and  its  economic  aid  dollars  as  a  means  of  coercion  with  their 
particular  country.  However  subtle  as  it  may  be,  when  our  envoys 
are  cabled,  as  they  were  on  at  least  two  occasions,  admonishing 
them  to  talk  to  their  counterparts  in  the  foreign  ministry  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  our  wisdom  that  somehow  abortion  on  demand 
is  something  that  is  good  and  ought  to  be  promoted  within  their 
respective  countries,  and  when  that  same  envoy  also  routinely  is 
talking  about  foreign  assistance  and  is  the  bearer  of  the  check,  I 
think  we  are  using  our  leverage  and  there  is  a  not-so-subtle  cul- 
tural imperialism  that  is  at  play  here  and  the  real  losers  will  be 
the  unborn  children  who  will  be  slaughtered  as  a  method  of  family 
planning. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Mexico  City  policy,  Madam  Am- 
bassador, and  the  Mexico  City  language  that  was  adopted  back  in 
1984  by  the  nations  of  the  world  that  said  abortion  should  in  no 
way  be  used  as  a  method  of  family  planning,  comports  with  what 
is  popular  opinion  in  this  country. 

Upwards  of  80  percent  of  the  American  public  categorically  reject 
abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning.  The  united  plan  of  action 
in  1984  reflected  that,  and  now,  regrettably,  the  abortion  President, 
Mr.  Clinton,  is  trying  to  promote  and  force  down  the  throats  of 
these  various  countries  a  policy  that  is  antithetical  to  their  cultural 
and  religious  norms. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  rethink  its  view  on 
this  as  the  delegation  sets  out  for  Cairo  in  September.  I  know  a 
major  effort  was  made  to  get  the  Prepcom  delegates  to  adopt  that 
language,  abortion  on  demand,  abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning,  and  thankfully  that  will  be  taken  up  again  in  Cairo  and 
hopefully  the  nations  of  the  world  will  reject  that. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  and  the  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  Children 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  unborn,  by  reason  of  their  physical  im- 
maturity, were  children.  It  was  in  the  preamble. 

It  carried  over  language  that  was  in  the  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child,  and  because  of  their  physical  and  mental  im- 
maturity they  need  special  safeguards  and  care  including  appro- 
priate legal  protection  before  as  well  as  after  birth,  that  birth  ought 
to  be  seen  as  an  event  that  happens  to  all  of  us.  It  is  not  the  begin- 
ning of  life,  and  if  human  rights  have  true  application,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  should  be  inclusive  of  those  who  are  r  utinely 
disenfranchised  by  the  developing  countries,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  administration  would  rethink  its  policy,  in  my  view  it  is  wrong- 
headed  policy,  in  this  regard. 

If  you  could  perhaps  during  the  Q  and  A,  Madam  Ambassador, 
speak  to  this  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  kind  of  coer- 
cion, any  kind  of  pressure,  however  indirect,  being  brought  to  bear 
on  our  allies,  those  who  are  especially  dependent  on  our  foreign  aid 
dollars,  because  I  have  been  hearing — and  much  of  it  has  been  off 
the  record — they  are  fearful  if  they  come  forward  and  put  a  name 
to  their  concern  they  will  find  themselves  getting  less  of  a  foreign 
aid  allotment  in  future  years. 

I  am  also  concerned,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  with  regard  to 
peacekeeping,  and  I  know  you  will  be  discussing  that  as  well. 


And,  finally,  I  am  also  concerned  about  this  country's  about-face 
with  regard  to  coercion  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  the 
forced  abortion  and  forced  sterilization  issue. 

We  have  set  up  a  very  neat  segregated  accounts  regimen  that 
really  does  nothing.  The  Chinese  love  it.  They  know  they  are  going 
to  get  their  money.  The  United  Nations'  population  fund  knows 
they  are  going  to  get  their  money.  We  all  know  money  is  fungible. 
They  put  money  in  one  pocket,  the  U.S.  dollars  go  here,  and  the 
other  money  goes  in  the  other  pocket,  and  then  it  is  given  out  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  just  recently,  given  a  human  face 
to  the  tragedy  that  is  getting  worse  rather  than  abating  in  China, 
50  of  us,  including  a  number  of  so-called  pro-choice  Members  of 
Congress,  appealed  to  the  administration,  pleaded  with  the  admin- 
istration to  expedite  a  visa  for  a  woman  in  her  fourth  or  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  who  was  23  years  of  age  in  China  and  was 
with  child  and  was  told  that  she  had  to  have  an  abortion  simply 
because  of  her  age  and  her  child  did  not  fit  into  the  one-child-per- 
couple  policy  routine  and  she  was  forcibly  aborted. 

The  administration  could  have  provided  a  humanitarian  parole 
for  that  woman.  We  pleaded  with  the  administration.  I  called  Janet 
Reno,  I  called  people  at  the  State  Department,  and  my  and  other 
pleas  went  unheard  and  that  woman  had  a  poison  shot  adminis- 
tered to  her  child,  despite  all  of  her  protestations  and  her  hus- 
band's and  that  child  is  now  dead  because  of  that  insensitivity 
downtown. 

So  I  would  hope  that  if  this  is  happening  routinely — and  the  use 
of  forced  abortion  is  on  the  rise,  it  is  not  going  the  other  way. 

I  was  in  China  and  led  a  fact-finding  mission  and  met  with  the 
Procreator  General  in  China  and  a  whole  host  of  others,  including 
the  family  planning  leaders  in  that  country,  and  they  say  there  is 
no  coercion.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  to  the  contrary. 

Regrettably,  the  UNFBA  has  become  the  whitewasher  of  these 
crimes  against  humanity.  We  are  funding  them  to  a  tune  of  $100 
million  over  2  years  with  a  nice  little  plausible  deniability  by  set- 
ting up  this  segregated  accounts  routine  and,  Madam  Albright, 
Ambassador,  if  you  could  speak  to  that  issue  as  well  I  would  deeply 
appreciate  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Ambassador  Albright,  the  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MADELEINE  K.  ALBRIGHT,  U.S. 
PERMANENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  thank  you  for  the  kind  words.  I  will  need  them,  I  can  see,  as 
we  go  through  today's  questioning. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
this  morning  because  I  think  that  the  subjects  that  you  would  like 
to  discuss,  and  I  am  prepared  to  discuss,  are  vital  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  doing  at  the  United  Nations. 

For  purposes  of  time,  I  will  summarize  my  written  statement  and 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  matter  of  great  mutual  interest,  which  is 


really  U.N.  reform,  and  we  then  will  obviously  take  up  whatever 
you  like. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years,  no  nation  has  been  a  stronger 
supporter  or  greater  contributor  to  the  United  Nations  than  the 
United  States.  But  friendship  requires  frankness  and  the  fact  is 
there  are  parts  of  the  U.N.  system  today  that  are  broken  and  must 
be  fixed.  As  I  told  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  last  fall,  press  re- 
ports exaggerate  but  I  cannot  justify  to  the  taxpayers  of  my  coun- 
try some  of  the  personnel  arrangements,  sweetheart  pension  deals, 
lack  of  accountability,  duplication  of  effort,  and  lack  of  attention  to 
the  bottom  line  that  we  so  often  see  around  the  U.N. 

Poor  management  is  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  United  Nations  and 
it  is  a  betrayal  to  the  thousands  of  dedicated  and  professional  peo- 
ple who  work  within  the  U.N.  system,  including  many  who  risk 
and  some  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  its  service. 

The  Clinton  administration  believes  strongly  in  the  U.N.'s  poten- 
tial, but  we  also  believe  it  will  never  achieve  that  potential  without 
major  administrative  and  budgetary  reform.  Accordingly,  we  were 
very  pleased  with  the  Secretary  General's  announcement  last  week 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Connor  as  the  new  Under  Sec- 
retary General  for  Administration  and  Management.  Mr.  Connor  is 
former  chairman  of  the  worldwide  operations  of  Price  Waterhouse 
and  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  job. 

We  also  have  been  making  progress  in  our  effort  to  gain  support 
at  the  U.N.  for  creating  an  effective  independent  office  with  the 
functions  of  an  Inspector  General.  Last  December,  the  General  As- 
sembly approved  the  establishment  of  such  an  office  in  principle 
but  did  not  spell  out  the  details.  We  have  since  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal that  would  ensure  an  office  with  the  authority  and  independ- 
ence required.  We  hope  very  much  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
act  favorably  this  summer  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  head  of 
the  new  office  will  occur  early  in  the  fall. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  reform  effort  now  under  way  at 
the  U.N.  is  in  the  area  of  peacekeeping.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  extensive  discussions  within  the  executive  branch  and 
productive  consultations  with  Congress,  the  President  has  signed  a 
Presidential  Decision  Directive,  now  known  as  PDD-25,  on  reform- 
ing multilateral  peace  operations.  A  wealth  of  information  concern- 
ing our  policy  has  been  made  available,  so  I  will  limit  my  discus- 
sion today  to  key  points. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  PDD  is  not 
to  expand  U.N.  peacekeeping  but  rather  to  help  fix  it,  to  make  mul- 
tilateral peace  operations  more  selective  and  more  effective. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  become  acutely  conscious  both  of  the 
value  and  the  limits  of  U.N.  peacekeeping.  At  its  best,  it  can  dif- 
fuse crises  and  prevent  breaches  of  peace  from  turning  into  larger 
disasters.  It  can  lend  global  legitimacy  to  efforts  to  resolve  dis- 
putes. It  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  unwelcome  interventions  by 
regional  powers,  and  it  can  ensure  that  the  costs  and  risks  of  main- 
taining world  order  fall  less  disproportionately  upon  the  United 
States.  But  the  U.N.  has  not  yet  shown  a  capacity  to  respond  deci- 
sively when  the  risk  of  combat  is  high  and  the  level  of  local  co- 
operation is  low. 


The  U.N.'s  impartiality  can  be  a  key  to  diplomatic  credibility,  but 
it  is  of  less  help  when  military  credibility  is  what  is  required.  And 
the  U.N.'s  resources  have  been  stretched  perilously  thin. 

We  initiated  the  review  of  our  peacekeeping  policy  because  we 
want  to  be  confident  that  when  we  do  turn  to  the  U.N.  the  U.N. 
will  be  able  to  do  the  job.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  insisting  at 
the  Security  Council  for  some  time  that  the  key  questions  of  scope, 
mission,  duration,  cost,  and  end  game  be  asked  before,  not  after, 
new  peacekeeping  obligations  are  undertaken.  And  we  have  been 
working  to  make  U.N.  operations  more  efficient  and  effective  once 
they  are  approved. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.N.  still  does  not  have  the  ability  to  manage 
peacekeeping  as  an  integrated  whole.  Missions  continue  to  be  fi- 
nanced and  run  separately.  As  a  result,  support  to  the  field  suffers, 
economies  of  scale  are  lost,  work  is  duplicated,  and  missions  are  de- 
layed. 

To  remedy  these  and  other  problems,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  reforms  that  are  spelled  out  in  the  PDD,  including 
a  unified  budget  for  peacekeeping  to  replace  the  current  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  go  on  to  discuss  our  budget  requests,  I 
would  like  to  cite  a  few  facts  that  I  think  we  should  all  keep  in 
mind  when  evaluating  U.N.  peacekeeping.  These  observations  come 
as  a  result  of  the  year  that  I  have  spent  up  there  in  looking  at 
what  was  a  sense  of  optimism  that — as  you  have  so  aptly  pointed 
out — has  been  dissipated  to  some  extent. 

First,  although  the  costs  of  peacekeeping  have  risen  dramatically 
in  recent  years,  they  still  do  not  begin  to  compare  to  the  costs  of 
conflict  or  of  preparing  for  conflict. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  one  of  five  countries  with  the  power 
to  veto  any  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation;  we  cannot  be  made  to  go 
along  with  any  mission  that  is  not  in  our  interest. 

Third,  in  1993,  U.N.  headquarters  purchased  more  than  $250 
million  worth  of  goods  and  services  from  American  sources,  36  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  U.N.  headquarters'  procurement  for  peace- 
keeping. I  think  this  is  a  fact  that  is  sometimes  missed  as  we  focus 
on  the  amount  we  spend. 

Fourth,  contrary  to  the  perceptions  of  some,  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  major  U.N.  peace  operations.  Of  the  18  current  oper- 
ations, only  4  now  require  more  than  2,000  peacekeepers.  Rwanda 
may  add  a  fifth. 

Finally,  well-planned  U.N.  operations  have  a  demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  contribute  to  interests  and  objectives  that  the  U.S.'  supports. 

Some  of  the  happier  pictures  we  have  seen  in  recent  years ^ave 
been  of  the  long  lines  of  people  waiting  patiently  to  vote  in.  Na- 
mibia, El  Salvador,  Cambodia,  and  South  Africa.  In  each  case,  de- 
mocracy has  been  a  powerful  instrument  of  reconciliation.  In  each 
case,  the  United  Nations  played  a  helpful  role,  and  in  each  case  the 
principles  being  ratified  have  "Made  In  America"  stamped  all  over 
them. 

Traditional  U.N.  operations  have  separated  potential  adversaries 
in  Cypress,  South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  all  potential  powder 
kegs  and  all  areas  of  long-time  interest  and  concern  to  us. 
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In  Mozambique,  the  U.N.  is  helping  to  arrange  elections  this  fall 
and  demobilize  factions  that  had  waged  a  bloody  civil  war. 

U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq,  combined  with  trie  U.N.  presence  on 
the  Kuwait  border,  are  helping  to  keep  Saddam  Hussein's  ambi- 
tions in  check. 

In  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  U.N.  forces,  in- 
cluding 500  Americans,  are  helping  to  prevent  a  wider  Balkan  war. 
This  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  as  you  have  stressed, 
preventive  diplomacy  and  the  preventive  use  of  peacekeeping  forces 
can  save  many  lives  and  spare  the  international  community  enor- 
mous costs. 

In  Bosnia,  the  U.N.  has  worked  in  a  sometimes  uneasy  partner- 
ship with  NATO  to  restore  a  semblance  of  normal  life  to  Sarajevo, 
to  broker  an  agreement  that  has  ended  the  violence  between  gov- 
ernment and  Bosnian-Croat  factions,  to  lend  belated  credibility  to 
the  concept  of  safe  havens,  and  to  maintain  a  humanitarian  lifeline 
that  has  kept  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  alive  despite  the  bit- 
ter fighting. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  peace  operations  that  work,  that  contrib- 
ute to  a  world  that  is  less  violent,  more  stable,  and  more  Demo- 
cratic than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Today,  we  are  in  a  period  of  recalibrating  our  expectations.  There 
was  more  optimism  during  the  final  year  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion and  the  first  9  months  of  this  one  than  there  had  been  pre- 
viously or  has  been  since. 

U.N.  peacekeeping  is  not  as  expensive  as  war,  but  it  is  not  cheap. 
It  is  not  as  dangerous  as  war,  but  it  is  very  far  from  risk  free.  It 
is  also  not  as  decisive  as  war.  You  often  have  to  settle  for  part  of 
what  you  want,  but  there  is  no  question  that  America  will  be  better 
off  if  the  U.N.  is  better  able  to  prevent,  contain,  and  end  inter- 
national conflict. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  money.  The  ad- 
ministration agrees  that  the  current  assessed  U.S.  share  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  costs  is  too  high  and  should  be  reduced  from  more 
than  30  percent  to  25  percent.  We  have  informed  the  Secretary 
General  of  our  determination  and  of  yours  to  see  that  the  U.S.  as- 
sessment is  reduced.  He  has  responded  by  sending  emissaries  to 
conduct  consultations  in  key  foreign  capitals. 

We  have  conducted  our  own  consultations  with  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  the  G-7,  the  Geneva  group  of  major 
donors  to  the  U.N.  and  others.  These  discussions  are  continuing 
and  will  continue  until  a  satisfactory  outcome  is  achieved. 

While  we  are  doing  our  best  to  limit  our  share  of  peacekeeping 
costs  to  what  is  fair,  we  also  need  to  take  steps  to  see  that  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  we  do  have  to  the  U.N.  are  met. 

As  you  know,  the  money  appropriated  last  year  for  peacekeeping 
had  to  be  used  to  meet  prior  year  commitments.  Thus,  our  entire 
assessed  share  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  costs  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  an  amount  we  expect  to  exceed  $1  billion,  is  currently  unmet. 
We  will  need  your  help  to  find  a  way  to  provide  that  money. 

We  also  face  the  possibility  of  additional  costs  associated  with 
new  or  expanded  peace  operations,  both  this  year  and  next.  I  note 
that  the  recent  State  Department  bill  authorized  $670  million  in 
peacekeeping  money  for  this  year.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the 


right  direction,  and  we  will  be  working  closely  with  you  and  other 
congressional  leaders  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Now,  before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  a  Security  Council  action  on  Rwanda.  Last  night,  we 
reached  agreement  on  a  resolution  that  authorizes  an  expansion  of 
the  U.N.  force  in  Rwanda  up  to  5,500,  and  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
General  to  report  back  to  the  Security  Council  with  a  detailed  plan 
for  deployment  of  such  a  force. 

That  report  should  discuss,  one,  the  concept  of  operations;  two, 
the  availability  of  resources;  three,  the  consent  of  the  Rwandan  fac- 
tions to  a  U.N.  presence;  four,  progress  toward  a  cease-fire;  and, 
five,  the  duration  of  the  U.N.  mandate. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  an  immediate  deployment  of  a 
mechanized  battalion  of  roughly  850  peacekeepers  from  Ghana  to 
reinforce  the  U.N.  contingent  in  Kigali  to  maintain  security  of  the 
airport.  It  authorizes  redeployment  of  150  U.N.  military  observers 
to  survey  the  situation  inside  Rwanda  to  determine  where  con- 
centrations of  displaced  persons  are  greatest.  It  pledges  continued 
support  for  humanitarian  relief  efforts  for  the  250,000  to  400,000 
refugees  now  in  Tanzania  and  other  neighboring  countries,  and  it 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  General  to  make  proposals  for  investigat- 
ing violations  of  international  humanitarian  law. 

I  mention  this  action  not  only  because  it  is  timely  and  bears  on 
a  subject  about  which  we  are  all  concerned,  but  because  it  says  a 
great  deal  about  where  we  now  stand  on  peacekeeping. 

First,  it  shows  the  importance  of  preventing  conflict  whenever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  The  human  toll  in  Rwanda  has  been  shocking 
to  even  the  most  callous  conscience.  The  United  States  has  been  a 
driving  force  in  the  provision  of  humanitarian  assistance,  in  con- 
demning the  violence,  and  in  trying  to  organize  a  U.N.  mission  de- 
signed not  simply  to  promise  much  but  to  deliver  what  it  promises. 

Sending  a  U.N.  force  into  the  maelstrom  in  Rwanda  without  a 
sound  plan  of  operations  would  be  folly.  It  would  not  save  Rwandan 
lives  and  it  would  likely  cost  the  lives  of  more  U.N.  peacekeepers. 
The  resolution  adopted  last  night  requires  the  Secretary  General  to 
report  back  before  the  next  phase  of  deployment  begins.  In  so 
doing,  it  provides  sufficient  time  to  put  together  an  operation  de- 
signed to  save  the  maximum  number  of  lives  by  focusing  on  areas 
where  displaced  persons  are  concentrated. 

Moreover,  the  delay  is  not  really  a  delay,  because  it  will  require 
time  in  any  case  to  identify  and  prepare  troops  to  participate. 

The  process  by  which  this  resolution  was  developed  indicates 
that  the  policies  set  out  in  PDD-25  have  in  fact  increased  dis- 
cipline in  the  Security  Council's  decisionmaking  procedure.  The 
resolution  was  driven  not  by  a  desire  simply  to  do  something  about 
the  tragedy  in  Rwanda,  but  rather  a  determination  to  do  the  smart 
thing,  to  respond  as  vigorously  as  possible,  without  asking  the  U.N. 
to  do  something  that  under  the  current  circumstances  it  simply  is 
not  equipped  to  do. 

These  choices  are  not  easy  ones.  Emotions  can  produce  wonderful 
speeches  and  stirring  op-ed  pieces  but  emotions  alone  cannot 
produce  policies  that  will  achieve  what  they  promise.  If  we  do  not 
keep  commitments  in  line  with  capabilities,  we  will  only  further 
undermine  U.N.  credibility  and  support. 
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The  actions  authorized  last  night  will  help,  they  may  save  many 
lives,  but  ultimately  the  future  of  Rwanda  is  in  Rwandan  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify, and  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  the  number  of  questions 
that  you  have  already  signaled.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Ambassador  Albright, 
for  your  usual  eloquent  and  comprehensive  presentation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Albright  appears  in  the 
appendix.] 

U.N.  HUMANITARIAN  MISSIONS:  A  SEA  CHANGE  IN  CONGRESSIONAL 

AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  begin  with  peacekeeping  and  let  me  take  the 
Rwanda  tragedy  as  a  case  study. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  customary  to  say  that  the  United  Nations' 
peacekeeping  efforts  are  television  driven,  and  I  suspect  it  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  Somalia,  when  President  Bush 
and  Mrs.  Bush  watched  on  television  the  nightmare  which  unfolded 
in  Somalia,  it  prompted  him  to  move,  and  we  know  what  unfolded. 

Although  the  pictures  coming  out  of  Rwanda  are  every  bit  as  hor- 
rifying as  the  pictures  that  came  out  of  Somalia,  there  is  clearly 
no  comparable  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or,  indeed 
anybody,  to  get  in  there  and  deal  with  this  nightmare. 

The  most  conservative  estimates  of  the  number  of  dead,  that  the 
Secretary  General  gives  us,  and  we  realize  this  is  very  tenuous,  is 
about  200,000  people.  And  over  a  million,  maybe  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  displaced  persons. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  this  very  different  reaction  now  from  the 
reaction  at  the  outset  of  the  Somalia  crisis  to  anything  but  a  gen- 
eral disillusionment  in  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  function 
effectively  in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  I  merely  wonder  whether  the 
President's  directive,  PDD-25,  is  only  a  recognition  of  a  profoundly 
changed  public  and  congressional  opinion  nere  in  this  country; 
namely,  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  of  the  ability  of  the  U.N.  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  major  humanitarian  crises,  partly  for  financial 
reasons,  partly  for  reasons  that  people  want  risk-free  operations, 
and,  as  you  pointed  out,  no  operation  is  risk-free. 

I  sense  a  sea  change;  Madam  Ambassador,  in  both  public  and 
congressional  opinion  with  respect  to  these  problems.  And  I  wonder 
if  you  would  care  to  comment  on  whether,  in  fact,  this  sea  change 
is  there*^ 

Ambassador  Auhught   Yes  <Mf^' very  much,  Mr.  ™ 

an.  Let  me  say  that  what  we  have  seen  in  the  last  year  is,  I  De- 


man.  Let  me 

lieve,  a  sense  of  realism  about  what  the  U.N.  can  do,  arid1  that  a 

sense  of  realism,  I  think,  is  most  appropriate.         sing  to  have  Ger- 

I  think,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  there  was  a  sense  of 
optimism  or  perhaps  even  euphoria  about  what  the  U.N.  could  do 
at  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  unblocked  as  it  was  by  the  use  of  the 
veto.  oportion  of  U.N  reflective  of 

And  from  my  own  experience  there,  my  sense  is  that  we  asked 
the  U.N.  to  do  what  it  could  not  do,  which  is  to  work  way  beyond 
the  capacities  that  we,  as  member  States,  had  given  it. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  the  U.N.  is  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  and  we,  all  of  us,  are  the  U.N.  Therefore,  when  we  ask  it 
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to  undertake  a  variety  of  missions  we  are  asking  ourselves,  not  just 
the  United  States,  but  the  other  countries,  to  give  the  U.N.  the 
tools  with  which  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  you  are  really  suggesting  is  that  the  U.N.  is 
a  derivative  reality;  it  cannot  function  unless  it  derives  resources, 
power,  authority  from  its  members. 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I 
think  those  of  you  that  have  been  there  to  visit  me  know  that,  for 
instance,  the  situation  that  existed  a  year  ago  was  really  quite 
primitive.  We  have  been  working  with  the  group  of  people  that  in 
fact  control  these  peacekeeping  operations  out  of  the  U.N.,  to  help 
make  them  more  effective. 

So  I  can  provide  you  more  details  about  the  things  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  specifically  has  done  to  try  to  strengthen  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping capabilities. 

Now,  the  other  part  we  have  to  think  about  here — and  I  think 
those  of  you  that  know  me  know  how  hard  this  is  to  say — is  that 
the  United  States  cannot  deal  with  every  problem  in  the  world  and, 
frankly,  nor  can  the  United  Nations.  Because  the  resources  are  not 
available,  the  United  States  looks  very,  very  carefully  at  what  the 
resources  worldwide  are,  and  what  our  approach  to  peacekeeping 
operations  should  be,  and  tries  to  bring  some  sense  of  discipline  to 
the  process,  so  that  the  Security  Council  is  not  television  driven; 
that  we  are  not  driven  by  the  moment  of  some  horror  but  in  fact 
are  able  to  take  a  disciplined  approach  to  where  and  when  the 
peacekeeping  operations  should  operate. 

Peacekeeping  operations  are  very  complicated  and  require  put- 
ting together  forces  from  a  number  of  different  countries  suitable 
to  the  particular  operation.  I  have  gone  to  visit  a  number  of  peace- 
keeping operations  myself  and  can  testify  to  the  difficulties  of  put- 
ting those  together. 

So  to  answer  more  briefly  here,  basically,  we  expected  more  of 
the  U.N.  than  it  could  deliver,  and  we  are  now  in  a  very  rigorous 
process,  with  your  help  of  trying  to  determine  the  appropriate 
times  when  the  U.N.  can  act  and  under  what  circumstances  and 
how  to  make  sure  that  those  peacekeeping  operations  function 
properly. 

PEACEKEEPING':  COSTS  AND  FUNDING 

Mr.  Lantos,  But  let  me  sort  of>iitM|eak  this  down  into  manageable 
bits.  First,  let  bs  deathwtths  ttoesah/uferall  ws&t  (fcf  United  Nations' 
pteafcekteeping  operations  and  Our  contribution  to  those  operations. 

What  is  your  ballpark  figure  for  this  year  of  the  cost  of  United 
Nations'  peacekeeping  operations? 

Ambassador  Albright.  It  will  be,  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $3.6  bil- 
lion, pond  /  as  pc  r  the  I 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  the  military  budgets  of  the  nations  of  this 
globe  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  cold  war  was  still  alive,  ran  close 
to  $1  trillion,  best  estimates  were  $850,  $900  billion. 

So  if  you  look  at  the  defense  budgets  a  few  years  ago,  and  they 
have  not  changed  that  much  in  many  countries — they  have 
changed  a  great  deal  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  they  have  plum- 
meted there  because  everything  else  has  plummeted  there — but  we 
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are  still  dealing  with  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  defense  budget 
on  this  planet;  is  that  not  true? 

Ambassador  Albright.  No  question.  And  we  have  a  variety  of 
figures.  One  can  look  at  it  different  ways.  During  the  height  of  the 
cold  war,  we  spent  something  like  $900  billion,  the  world,  on  de- 
fense budgets.  We  now  spend  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  And  I  think 
that  we  have  to  realize  what  a  good  deal  it  is. 

If  one  looks,  for  instance,  at  the  total  U.S.  cost  for  all  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations'  peacekeeping,  the  entire  thing  that  we  do  through  the 
specialized  agencies,  et  cetera,  it  is  about  $7  per  American,  the  cost 
of  a  ticket  to  the  movies.  And  I  think  that  if  one  looks  at  all  the 
various  parts  of  this,  this  is  still  the  best  deal  we  can  have. 

I  think  the  problem  that  we  are  having  is  that  when  it  says  that 
we  pay  30  percent  of  this  number,  it  seems  to  the  American  public 
and  to  many  of  us  that  we  are  spending  more  than  our  fair  share. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  it  certainly  seems  that  way  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  most  of  my  colleagues.  And  I  think  if  in  fact  we  are  to  fund 
these  desperately  needed  operations,  humanitarian  and  otherwise, 
I  think  your  first  task  will  be,  and  I  know  you  have  been  working 
on  it,  is  to  bring  better  balance  of  the  sharing  of  the  burden  of 
United  Nations'  costs  so  that  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress will  feel  that  we  do  not  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden. 

Why  has  the  Secretary  General's  effort  along  these  lines  been  so 
slow?  You  mentioned  a  minute  ago  emissaries  have  been  sent. 
Well,  I  take  it  these  emissaries  have  been  sent  to  oil  rich  countries, 
to  the  newly  wealthy  countries  of  Asia.  What  can  you  report  to  us 
in  terms  of  success  rather  than  just  conversation? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  problem  is 
always  that  most  people  do  not  voluntarily  raise  the  amount  that 
they  have  to  pay  to  any  organization  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter 
of  being  as  persuasive  as  possible  to  tell  these  newly  rich  countries 
that  they  need  to  pay  more. 

Specifically,  it  is  an  ongoing  process  where  we  are  telling  them 
that  they  need  to  pay  more  and  they  have  to  move  from  one  cat- 
egory to  another  in  terms  of  the  amount  that  they  are  requested 
to  pay.  I  cannot  give  you  now  specifics,  because  these  are  internal 
conversations,  but  I  will  share  with  you  any  developments  that 
occur  at  the  U.N.  as  a  result  of  these  consultations. 

[The  response  follows:] 

Consultations  continue  at  the  United  Nations  and  in  key  capitals  concerning  steps 
that  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  assessed  U.S.  share  of  U.N.  peackeeping  costs. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  just  point  out  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, for  instance,  that  the  United  States  is  pressing  to  have  Ger- 
many and  Japan  become  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  is  because  we  believe  that,  in  addition  to  being  reflective 
of  the  world  power  situation,  it  is  also  a  way  that  they  would  be 
in  a  position  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  U.N.  costs  reflective  of 
their  economic  power  position  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  easy  to  try  to  get  people  to  pay  more  when  they  feel  they 
do  not  have  to,  but  when  I  am  in  New  York,  I  make  a  great  point 
of  saying  and  showing  your  will  and  ours  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
this  peacekeeping  assessment  is  lowered.  They  understand  our  in- 
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tentions  on  this  very  clearly  and  we  are  pressing  it  in  these  variety 
of  fora,  including  a  group  created  by  the  Secretary  General  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  peacekeeping  scale  of  assessments. 

RULES  OF  ENGAGEMENT  AND  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Lantos.  Madam  Ambassador,  one  of  the  reasons  why  sup- 
port for  U.N.  and  U.N.  peacekeeping  in  particular  has  dropped  so 
sharply  in  this  country  has  been  the,  what  I  can  only  describe  as, 
grotesque  rules  of  engagement  that  the  U.N.  has  developed  in  var- 
ious places,  and  let  me  take  Bosnia  as  an  example. 

Now,  you  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  case  of  French  troops 
asking  for  close  air  support,  because  they  are  under  fire.  One  does 
not  need  to  be  a  great  military  strategist  to  understand  that  if 
ground  troops  are  asking  for  close  immediate  air  support,  they 
need  it  instantly.  As  a  result  of  the  cumbersome  procedures  be- 
tween Mr.  Akashi,  the  U.N.  man  in  Bosnia,  the  Secretary  General 
and  so  on,  although  aircraft  was  in  the  air  ready  to  respond  imme- 
diately, hours  passed  before  permission  was  granted  by  which  time 
the  issue  became  moot. 

Now,  this  turns  people  off.  And  my  question  is,  or  my  request  is, 
spell  out  for  us  exactly  what  happened  in  this  episode  and  what 
steps  has  the  U.N.  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me,  first  of  all,  make  one  general 
comment,  about  the  broader  problem  this  episode  represents.  One 
of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  my  work  is  to  look  at  various  new  pro- 
cedures that  are  being  put  into  place.  What  I  am  seeing,  and  what 
we  have  seen  in  Bosnia,  is  the  marrying  of  an  international  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  peacekeeping,  with  a  regional  organization — 
NATO — which  has  been  the  prime  best  military  alliance  in  history. 

Looking  at  how  those  two  organizations 

Mr.  Lantos.  But  if  I  may  stop  you  there,  is  it  not  absurd,  since 
I  think  your  description  is  quite  accurate,  that  the  world's  best 
military  alliance  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  a  civilian 
bureaucrat  from  Japan  who  happens  to  be  a  civil  servant  of  the 
U.N.?  On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  a  wholly  absurd  arrangement  and 
it  turns  people  off. 

It  turns  me  off,  because  the  United  Nations  and  the  Secretary 
General  should  have  enough  judgment,  since  they  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  NATO  there,  to  delegate  to  NATO  that  authority  and 
not  keep  that  authority  in  an  unqualified  civilian  employee  of  the 
U.N.,  who  happens  to  be  in  Bosnia. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  incident 
that  you  are  describing  happened  in  Bihac.  I  argued  specifically 
that  it  took  too  long,  and  that  all  the  things  that  you  described 
were  inappropriate,  and  the  procedure  was  adjusted.  The  next  time 
this  issue  came  up,  it  took  a  very  brief  time,  a  matter  of  minutes 
to  get  this  approval  granted. 

We  agree  with  you  that  there  are  procedures  that  were  in  place 
that  are  inadequate  and  every  time  this  happens,  we  protest  and, 
in  fact,  it  has  gotten  better.  But  the  reason  that  I  made  the  com- 
ment to  you  that  I  did,  is  to  point  out  that  we  are  in  new  territory 
here.  We  have  never  had  this  kind  of  a  setup,  where  you  had  a 
U.N. -mandated  operation  in  which  there  is,  in  effect,  a  subcontrac- 
tor, NATO.  They  are  working  out  the  rules  of  procedure  and  we  be- 
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lieve  that  the  Secretary  General  is  more  and  more  aware  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  you  have  discussed.  In  my  last  intervention 
on  this  subject  up  there,  the  Secretary  General  wrote  and  spoke  to 
Mr.  Akashi  quite  sharply  about  some  of  the  procedures  that  he  had 
in  place. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  have  many  more  questions  but  I  want  to 
turn  to  my  colleagues  and  we  will  first  turn  to  Mr.  McCloskey. 

SITUATION  IN  SARAJEVO 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  hold- 
ing this  hearing  and  also  trie  tone  of  your  questioning.  And  I  must 
say,  all  my  dialogues  with  Madeleine  Albright  have  been  wonder- 
ful, basically,  and  very  cooperative.  And  this  might  be  redundant 
or  unnecessary  to  say  this,  but  I  think  you  are  probably  the  most 
gifted  and  the  most  nonest  and  the  best  proponent  of  morality  in 
foreign  policy,  Madam  Ambassador,  of  anyone  in  this  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  you  or 

Mr.  Lantos.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  get  this  in  writing,  Madam 
Ambassador. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass  you  or  put  you  on 
the  spot  by  saying,  in  essence,  I  wish  you  were  in  charge.  I  said 
to  a  group  of  AP  managing  editors  in  Indiana,  18  managing  editors 
talking  about  Bosnia,  that  you  are  the  person  I  would  have  the 
most  confidence  in. 

That  being  said,  our  policy  is  muddled,  contradictory,  problem- 
atic, and  basically  immoral.  And  I  was  in  Sarajevo  over  Easter,  and 
one  of  the  talks  in  Sarajevo,  Madam  Ambassador,  was  the  speech 
that  you  had  given,  and  with  your  statements — I  have  not  read  the 
speech — but  they  were  talking  about  your  eloquent  commitment  to 
Sarajevo,  in  essence  saying  that  Sarajevo  will  be  unified;  there  will 
be  no  partition  of  Sarajevo.  And  I  said,  knowing  you,  I  said  that 
is  wonderful  but  does  that  represent  Madeleine  Albright's  philoso- 
phy or  does  that  represent  U.S.  policy? 

Unfortunately,  as  I  see  it  right  now,  it  does  not  represent  U.S. 
policy.  An  ongoing  partition,  which  is  likely  to  be  formulated  into 
an  agreement  for  some  time  is  going  on  in  Sarajevo.  I  talked  to  the 
President  Sunday  morning  on  Air  Force  One  about  this.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  giving  renewed  and  vigorous  support  to  a  partition, 
which  is  only  a  shameful  realpolitik,  if  you  will,  of  a  sovereign 
country  along  the  lines  of  a  51-49  rationale.  Of  course,  backed  up 
by  the  threat  of  the  U.N.  humanitarian  forces  leaving. 

And  with  this,  the  United  States,  the  U.N.,  all  associated  and  re- 
lated agencies,  the  international  community,  will  give  its  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval  and  public  morality  on  one  of  the 
biggest  land  grabs  in  history,  a  situation  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  innocent  people,  I  might  say  of  all  ethnic  back- 
grounds, ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds,  Muslim,  Croat,  Serb, 
Jewish,  Ukrainian,  other,  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
homes,  which  will  be  an  ongoing  immorality  and  impracticality, 
which  will  involve  some  25,000  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  fruits  of  this  eth- 
nic cleansing. 

As  a  middle  management,  but  very  honest  State  Department  offi- 
cial told  me  the  other  day,  I  would  not  want  my  20-year-old  son — 
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as  concerned  as  this  particular  individual  is  about  Bosnia — to  pos- 
sibly have  to  risk  his  life  on  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  actions 
have  to  flow  from  our  very  definition  of  the  problem. 

I  was  going  to  go  on  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Lantos,  as 
to  all  the  problems  in  dealing  with  the  U.N.  and  Akashi  and  Rose, 
and  I  think  you  know  those  and  have  spoken  eloquently,  and  in 
many  cases  nave  tried  to  correct  those.  But,  needless  to  say,  if 
these  are  all  bad  guys — and,  as  you  know,  the  U.N.  basic  attitude 
is,  well,  they  may  all  be  bad  guys,  but  the  Serbs  are  a  little  better; 
they  expedite  things  better,  they  are  more  cooperative  to  deal 
with — but  what  is  the  matter  with  the  administration  defining  the 
problem  as  it  originally  did  with  the  President  running  for  office 
in  the  early  stages,  the  early  stages  of  this  administration,  where 
the  problem  is  one  of  Serbian — yes,  it  has  some  aspects  of  being  a 
civil  war,  but  the  main  problem  is  Milosevic,  Serbian  aggression, 
the  fact  they  have  undermined  a  U.N.  sovereign  state;  that  they 
have  committed  acts  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  200,000  people,  2 
million  refugees,  thousands  upon  thousands  raped,  tortured, 
maimed,  the  carnage  and  the  instability  in  the  region  goes  on. 

How  can  you  possibly,  Madam  Ambassador,  given  your  prin- 
ciples, be  in  a  position  either  presently  or  in  the  near  future  of  ad- 
vocating this  horrible,  unworkable,  and  immoral  partition?  You 
know  what  it  is.  Any  honest  person  knows  what  it  is.  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  really  going  to  solve  the  problem? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Congressman  McCloskey,  I  have  followed 
for  some  time  your  very  eloquent  remarks  on  Bosnia  and  I  know 
the  depth  of  your  feeling,  which  I  applaud.  I  think  that  you  have 
cared  a  great  deal  about  the  suffering  of  the  people  there  and  I  ad- 
mire your  position  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  just  say  that,  just  to  answer  a  few  of  the  points  that  you 
made,  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  support  partition  of  Sarajevo. 
And  let  me  also  say  that 

Mr.  McCloskey.  So  we  can  say  to  the  world  today  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  Sarajevo  will  be  a  unified  city?  There  will  be  no  bar- 
riers? There  will  be  no  Serb-run  areas?  If  that  is  the  case,  that  is 
wonderful. 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  our  position. 

Let  me  also  say  that  my  speech  was  not  just  my  own  feeling;  it 
is  U.S.  Government  policy  and  I  was  there  to  state  it. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  BOSNIA 

Mr.  McCloskey.  As  you  know,  the  Russians  are  there  with  par- 
titions up. 

Ambassador  Albright.  But  let  me  say  I  do  sense  tragedy  for  the 
world  in  that  there  will  never  be  a  status  quo  ante  in  Bosnia.  I 
think  we  have  to  understand  that;  that  is  not  going  to  happen  no 
matter  how  much  we  would  wish  it.  My  sense  is  that  the  ministe- 
rial that  we  just  held  is  a  very  important  step  in  making  sure  that 
the  peace  process  in  Bosnia  goes  forward  and  does  bring — this  is 
the  key  part — a  Russian  participation  in  assuring  that  this  process 
goes  forward. 

I  think  that  the  51-49  deal  is  one  that  is  sustainable  and  does 
give  the  Bosnians,  and  we  will  work  with  them,  a  viable  state  to 
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have  within  the  Balkans.  We  have  to  work  with  what  is  possible 
at  this  point. 

It  does  not  mean  that  what  has  happened  is  right,  or  that  we  do 
not  see  the  major  tragedy  of  what  has  occurred  there.  We  have 
been  committed  to  a  multiethnic  state.  The  Bosnia-Croat  Federa- 
tion is  a  very  important  step  forward  for  which  the  United  States 
can  take  credit,  and  our  support  of  the  diplomatic  process  is  one 
that  I  believe  is  moving  toward  a  situation  in  which  the  fighting 
at  some  point  will  end. 

I  think  we  have  to  try  to  stop  the  fighting  and  create,  with  the 
help  of  the  Bosnians,  a  viable  state.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  for  them. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Why  not  demand  standards  that  allow  everyone 
that  wants  to,  as  many  that  can,  and  there  will  be  many  that  can- 
not, they  are  dead  or  gone  to  other  countries,  but  everyone  go  back 
to  their  homes  in  a  multiethnic  Bosnia?  How  will  we  enforce  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  not  being  able  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  and  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  that? 

Ambassador  Albright.  At  the  moment,  the  Bosnian  Serbs  con- 
trol something  like  70  percent  of  the  land,  and  we,  through  this 
diplomatic  effort,  married  with  the  concept  of  the  threat  of  the  use 
of  force,  will  get  them  back  to  49  percent  so  that  a  number  of  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  return  to  their  areas. 

But,  Congressman,  as  much  as  you  know  what  I  think  and  what 
I  have  stated,  it  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  get  this  back  to  status 
quo  ante  without  more  bloodshed,  horrible  bloodshed,  because  we 
know  the  record  shows  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  will  continue  to 
fight.  We  are  working  to  tighten  the  sanctions  with  our  allies.  This 
is  a  very  important  step. 

BOSNIAN  ARMS  EMBARGO 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  reasons  it 
is  this  far  and  this  deleterious  and  this  tragic,  among  others,  is  in- 
consistency in  U.S.  and  Western  positions,  but  also — and  I  am  not 
arguing  with  you,  Madam  Ambassador,  you  know  that — but  the 
still  pending  question,  as  you  know,  of  the  arms  embargo,  which 
a  strong  majority,  no  matter  how  you  interpret  what  happened  in 
the  Senate  as  far  as  these  two  votes  last  week,  as  you  know,  a 
strong  majority  of  the  Senate  really  believes  the  arms  embargo 
should  be  lifted;  that  the  arms  embargo  cannot  go  on. 

There  are  at  least  two  amendments  up  to  the  Armed  Services 
bill;  one,  mine,  calling  for  a  unilateral  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo. 
I  know  you  are  opposed  to  that,  but  we  are  still  in  a  position  with 
no  air  strikes,  with  the  arms  embargo  issue  not  being  resolved, 
that  the  Serbs  can  go  on. 

There  are  still  Serb  forces  around  Gorazde,  and  in  Gorazde,  by 
the  way;  action  going  on  around  Tuzla,  and  it  would  not  at  all  be 
unpredictable,  and  I  hope  and  would  assume  there  would  be  some 
action,  for  them  to  start  storming  Sarajevo  again. 

We  always  say  so  much  has  happened,  it  is  too  late.  But  the  war 
and  the  deaths  go  on,  and  I  am,  again,  not  arguing,  I  just  make 
a  plea  to  the  administration  to  stand  up  for  the  principles  that  it 
says  it  believes  in. 

So  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Ambassador  Albright.  Could  I  make  one  point  on  this? 

Mr.  Lantos.  Please. 

Ambassador  Albright.  The  major  problem  in  terms  of  the  dif- 
ference in  views  in  policymaking,  is  that  our  allies  have  troops  on 
the  ground  and  we  do  not.  That  is  where  we  get  to  a  sticking  point 
in  terms  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  they  be  moved 
out  of  harm's  way,  also  with  backing  of  the  air  strikes,  lifting  the 
arms  embargo,  and  implementing  the  air  strikes  also,  which  the 
administration,  from  time  to  time,  says  it  believes  in.  But  those 
U.N.  forces  cannot  be  used  as  an  apparatus  to  maintain  slaughter 
and  then  the  ultimate  ongoing  destruction  of  a  country. 

Why  Britain  is  so  comfortable  with  the  death  of  a  sovereign  na- 
tion, I  do  not  know.  It  is  one  of  the  big  mysteries  or  questions 
hanging  over  all  this.  But  we  cannot  continue  to  use  U.N.  forces 
as  an  excuse  for  the  Serbs  going  on  with  what  they  have  done  over 
the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PDD-25  AND  THE  COMMAND  OF  U.S.  TROOPS  IN  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 

Madam  Ambassador,  I  have  a  question  about  Presidential  Deci- 
sion Directive  25,  which  was  formerly  referred  to  as  PDD-13.  I  am 
concerned  about  reported  language  in  PDD-25  related  to  what  re- 
course U.S.  troops  may  have  if  they  receive  illegal,  imprudent,  or 
militarily  unsound  orders  while  placed  under  U.N.  operational  com- 
mand or  control. 

There  are  reports  that  an  earlier  version  of  the  PDD  contained 
language,  insisted  upon  by  former  Chairman  and  Joint  Chief  of 
Staff  Colin  Powell,  that  language  is  said  to  have  directed  U.S. 
troops  not  to  follow  illegal  or  militarily  unsound  orders  from  a  U.N. 
commander. 

The  current  and  the  final  version  of  the  PDD  is  reported  to  mere- 
ly clarify  that  U.S.  troops  always  have  the  right  of  appeal  of  illegal 
or  dangerous  orders  up  their  chain  of  command  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Phone  Home"  provision.  This 
does  not  seem  to  give  U.S.  troops  the  authority  to  refrain  from  fol- 
lowing such  orders  which  are  imprudent  or  illegal. 

First,  was  in  fact  any  language  advocated  by  Chairman  Powell, 
or  something  similar  to  it,  removed  from  an  earlier  version  of  the 
PDD  that  would  have  strengthened  the  ability  of  U.S.  troops  under 
U.N.  control  to  refuse  to  follow  illegal  or  foolhardy  orders  on  their 
own  authority?  If  such  language  was  changed,  what  was  the  ration- 
ale for  the  change?  What  is  your  position  on  it? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Congressman,  I  am  very  glad  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  this  issue.  First  of  all,  there  are 
myths  circulating  about  General  Powell's  language  in  various  parts 
of  the  PDD.  This  PDD  was  in  the  process  of  drafting  for  many 
months,  for  which  we  make  no  apology,  because  this  is  a  crucial 
way  that  we  are  going  to  be  doing  business  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
tool  for  the  United  States 

Mr.  Bereuter.  It  is  crucial,  therefore,  that  we  need  to  have  it 
exactly  right.  I  don't  argue  with  the  time  you  have  taken. 
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Ambassador  Albright.  There  were  a  number  of  drafts  that  cir- 
culated which  were  drafted  at  a  variety  of  levels  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  were  then  discussed  within  the  executive  branch. 
We  consulted  with  many  of  you  on  the  subject. 

I  think,  as  a  result,  we  have  a  much  clearer  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  whole  command  and  control  process.  If  I  might,  I 
would  just  like  to  describe  the  six  conditions  under  which  U.S. 
forces  could  operate  under  a  foreign  command.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  between  the  issue  of  command,  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  never  relinquish,  and  operational 
control  of  U.S.  forces,  which  we  have  relinquished  in  previous  wars 
when  necessary. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Six  conditions  will  be  interesting  to  me,  but  the 
basic  point  I  am  concerned  about  is  whether  U.S.  troops  have  the 
ability  to  say  no  to  illegal  or  imprudent  orders  without  appealing 
the  process  to  and  having  no  decision  to  do  anything  to  the  con- 
trary until  the  appeal  is  considered. 

Ambassador  Albright.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Would  you  explain  how  that  would  work? 

Ambassador  Albright.  U.S.  commanders  must  have  and  do  have 
the  authority  to  refer  to  higher  U.S.  authorities  any  orders  that  are 
illegal  under  U.S.  or  international  law  or  are  outside  the  mandate 
under  which  the  United  States  operates. 

The  issue  here  is  that,  for  whatever  reason,  a  number  of  people 
have  the  wrong  impression  about  what  General  Powell  said  and 
what  has  happened  in  the  course  of  this.  So  let  me  just  say,  yes, 
in  answer  to  your  question. 

FAILED  NATION-STATES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ACTION 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right,  thank  you.  In  order  to  conserve  time  I 
will  not  get  to  the  conditions,  although  I  am  interested  in  them. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  step  away  from  the  issues  of  the  mo- 
ment to  think  about  something  a  little  more  long  term  and  bigger. 
I  think  we  have,  and  many  people  think  we  have,  failed  nation 
states  around  the  globe  today — Somalia,  Liberia,  Haiti— where  they 
are  simply  failing  in  all  respects  the  citizens  that  live  in  those 
lands.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  ideas  about  a  new  institutional  re- 
sponse from  the  international  community,  almost  certainly  involv- 
ing the  United  Nations  in  part;  and,  perhaps,  larger  than  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  involving  the  World  Bank,  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks,  coordination  with  bilateral  assistance  and  so  on. 

Do  you  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  think  of  a  new  institutional  re- 
sponse to  failed  nation  states,  because  they  are  creating  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  instability  around  the  world? 

Ambassador  Albright.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  too  euphoric 
again,  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  here  not  to  overstep,  to  go  back 
to  the  point  that  the  chairman  made — a  year  ago  there  was  the 
sense  that  the  U.N.  could  do  everything  and  now  there  is  a  little 
bit  of  a  sense  that  the  U.N.  can  do  nothing. 

I  do  think  that  the  issue  of  failed  states  is  one  that  is  trouble- 
some to  the  international  community.  The  question  is  what  re- 
sources are  available  to  address  the  problem  properly. 

In  the  year  I  have  been  at  the  U.N.,  I  have  tried  to  make  sense 
of  the  kinds  of  groupings  within  the  U.N.  system  so  that  I  could 
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understand  conceptually  what  is  happening.  The  best  description  is 
that  there  are  four  groups  of  states  within  the  U.N.  system.  The 
largest  is  the  group  of  responsible  international  citizens;  those  who 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  road.  I  don't  have  to  elaborate  on  that. 

The  second  largest  group  is  composed  of  the  new  democracies 
that  would  very  much  like  to  be  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity, but  do  not  yet  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  the  so-called  rogue  states  who 
really  live  outside  the  international  system  and  the  international 
system  punishes  them  for  that.  The  fourth  group  is  comprised  of 
the  failed  nation-states  that  you  are  describing. 

I  think  it  is  the  hope  of  those  that  desire  a  functioning  inter- 
national system  that  there  would  be  some  sense  of  responsibility 
for  that  fourth  category  of  countries.  The  problem  is  that  resources 
are  scarce.  In  addition,  the  accusation  that  the  U.N.  was  involved 
in  nation  building  and  a  sense  of  doubt  that  there  could  be  some 
higher  authority  that  would  create  new  states. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  concentrate  on  trying  to  have  coun- 
tries help  themselves.  The  Somalias  and  the  Rwandas  have  to  be 
built  from  the  bottom  up.  However,  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  I  could  envision  for  instance,  the  possibility  that  the  Trust- 
eeship Council,  which  no  longer  has  a  responsibility,  could  work  to- 
ward doing  something  to  assist  these  countries  to  assist  them- 
selves. 

But  it  would  require,  Congressman,  a  commitment  by  the  inter- 
national community  to  do  that  and  it  should  not  and  could  not  be 
seen  as  an  overreaching  more  by  the  international  organization. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  think  those  comments  are  very  helpful.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  this  concept,  and  while  the  trusteeships 
are  something  that  we  phased  out  of,  for  the  most  part,  we  have 
one  left.  Some  people  are  discussing  the  idea  of,  in  effect,  a  receiv- 
ership. Under  this  concept  a  country  goes  into  receivership  just  like 
a  bankrupt  person  or  corporation  enters,  in  effect  setting  aside  cer- 
tain elements  of  their  sovereignty  for  a  particular  period  of  time  as 
a  part  of  a  deal  with  the  international  community.  The  inter- 
national community  will  come  in  with  the  necessary  resources  and 
the  managerial  control,  in  certain  aspects  of  the  economy  and  pol- 
ity, to  really  change  things  around  dramatically. 

I  am  going  to  pursue  this  matter.  I  hope  that  others  will  also 
give  their  best  thinking  to  what  we  do  with  these  failed  nation 
states,  because  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  the  resources,  but  that 
we  are  simply  not  focusing  those  resources  to  have  an  effect  on 
many  of  the  troubled  spots  of  the  world. 

I  have  other  questions,  but  I  yield  to  my  colleagues  so  they  can 
ask  theirs. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  just  say  that  my  friend  from  Nebraska  as 
usual  has  some  very  creative  ideas,  and  I  think  they  are  well  worth 
pursuing. 

Congressman  Berman. 

U.S.  FINANCIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  U.N.  AND  U.N.  REFORM 

Mr.  Berman.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you 
Madam  Ambassador.  You  do  a  superb  job  on  some  incredibly  dif- 
ficult issues. 
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I  want  to  pursue  one  specific  area  which  relates  to  the  question 
of  how  we  get  our  resources  and  meet  our  commitments  to  inter- 
national peacekeeping.  We  are  in  arrearages.  We  have,  I  think,  le- 
gitimate desires  to  both  help  initiate  and  create  an  environment 
where  reforms  take  place.  You  have  spoken  to  that. 

I  believe  we  have  a  legitimate  basis  for  trying  to  reduce  our  ratio 
on  peacekeeping  costs,  but  as  I  look  at  the  allocation  of  the  602(b) 
numbers  that  the  Appropriation  Committee  on  the  House  side  has 
done  in  the  area  of  commerce,  State  and  justice,  which  is  where 
this  fits,  that  subcommittee  will  have  an  allocation  that  is  over  $1 
billion  less  than  the  administration's  budget  in  this  area. 

This  area  contains  the  administration's  new  proposals  on  crime, 
proposals  on  new  technologies  for  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  funding  for  the  State  Department.  It  is  a  very  clear  message 
of  the  critical  importance  of  getting  as  much  of  these  arrearages  as 
possible  dealt  with  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  allocation.  It  is  never 
going  to  happen  without  total  commitment  from  the  administration 
and  Presidential  leadership. 

The  President  has  begun  his  effort  to  bring  together  bipartisan 
folks  who  are  involved  in  that  process.  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  no  way  you  will  come  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  ap- 
propriations process  happy  in  terms  of  general  State  Department 
funding  or  peacekeeping  specifically,  and  it  is  critically  important 
to  get  as  much  of  that  put  into  the  fiscal  year  1994  allocations  as 
possible. 

So  it  is  less  of  a  question  and  more  of  just  an  urging  for  you  to 
continue  to  encourage  the  administration  to  focus  on  that  issue  and 
to  make  that  happen.  In  the  State  Department  authorization  bill, 
we  have  authorized  the  additional  1994  appropriation,  subject  to 
the  creation  of  the  Inspector  General  system.  So  I  think  the 
groundwork  for  congressional  support  for  this  has  been  laid 
through  the  authorization  process. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Congressman,  I  appreciate  your  advice. 
In  New  York  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  telling  members  that 
they  have  to  address  these  reform  issues  that  we  are  so  concerned 
about  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  money  to  get  there. 

I  must  say,  here  I  am  always  saying  that  we  need  the  money; 
up  in  New  York  I  am  always  saying  they  have  to  do  what  we  have 
asked  them  to  do  in  order  for  the  money  to  come. 

The  whole  question  of  the  peacekeeping  scale  of  assessments 
would  be  eased  if  in  fact  we  were  able  to  say  the  money  is  coming. 
I  met  with  a  group  of  European  ambassadors  just  last  week,  and 
they  said  that  the  creation  of  a  25  percent  peacekeeping  assess- 
ment for  the  United  States  would  be  more  likely  if  there  was  a 
guarantee  that  the  25  percent  would  be  paid,  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent situation  that  the  30-plus  percent  that  we  are  now  assessed 
is  simply  not  paid. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  being  able  to  say  that  the  money  will  be  there 
if  it  is  at  a  lower  rate  and  that  is  one  of  the  issues  that  we  have 
to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  think  they  have  a  fair  point.  However,  the  author- 
ization process  at  least  is  the  first  step.  You  now  have  Congress  on 
record  having  authorized  the  full  payment  of  the  arrearages  as  well 
as  the  anticipated  dues,  peacekeeping  share,  for  fiscal  years  1994 
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and  1995  on  the  basis  of  some  of  these  reforms.  The  deal  is  there 
to  be  made.  But  still  it  will  not  happen  without  the  administration 
and  the  White  House  prioritizing  and  making  it  a  key  part  of  their 
program. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Before  calling  on  Mr.  Smitn,  may  I  just  add  a  footnote  to  your 
dialogue  with  Chairman  Berman,  who  was  so  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  State  Department  bill  getting  through.  I  want  to  publicly 
commend  him  for  that  effort. 

In  your  testimony  you  very  correctly  state  our  enormous,  unique 
and  overwhelming  contributions  to  international  peacekeeping,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  have  no  ground  troops  in  Bosnia, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  overall,  we  have  1  percent  of  the 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  field.  This  is  what  you  say:  America  is 
still  making  an  enormous  contribution  to  international  efforts  at 
maintaining  peace  and  security.  While  U.S.  personnel  make  up 
only  1  percent  of  U.N.  peacekeepers  currently  deployed,  thousands 
of  U.S.  forces  are  operating  in  support  of  U.N.  missions  and/or  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions.  Examples  include:  Enforcement  of  the 
no-fly  zones  in  Bosnia  and  Iraq;  Operation  Provide  Comfort  in 
northern  Iraq;  humanitarian  airdrops  in  Bosnia;  and  sanctions  en- 
forcement against  Iraq,  Serbia,  and  Haiti. 

Now,  you  are  correct,  and  I  commend  you  for  making  this  part 
of  your  testimony,  but  it  annoys  Members  of  Congress  to  no  end 
when  at  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere  others  are  making  the  point  that 
we  are  not  carrying  our  full  share  of  the  load  when  we  are  carrying 
more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  load,  and  constantly  harp  on  these 
late  payments.  Some  of  these  late  payments  are  the  result  of  our 
profound  disagreement  with  specific  policies  and  actions  of  the 
U.N. 

It  is  sort  of  important  to  underscore  that  while  technically  we 
owe  the  U.N.  money,  if  every  single  contribution  in  kind  were  to 
be  counted  as  U.S.  contribution,  as  I  believe  they  should  be,  we 
would  not  be  owing  the  United  Nations  a  dime.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  and  Mr.  Akashi  and  all  the  others 
to  understand  this  clearly. 

We  are  far  too  sophisticated  in  this  body  to  be  told  all  the  time 
that  we  owe  the  U.N.  money,  when  large,  large  contributions,  in 
kind,  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  support  of 
U.N.  resolutions  and  U.N.  purposes  are  just  somehow  assumed  to 
be  financed  out  of  thin  air.  They  are  not  financed  out  of  thin  air, 
they  are  financed  through  the  contributions  of  American  taxpayers. 

We  should  pay  our  delayed  assessments,  but  I  am,  for  one,  sick 
and  tired  of  being  lectured  to  by  people  who  have  not  done  a  tiny 
fraction  of  what  the  United  States  has  done  for  world  peace,  and 
I  hope  that  you  carry  this  message,  Madam  Ambassador,  to  your 
colleagues. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  carry  it  on  a  regular 
basis  because  I  believe  it  and  I  state  it  maybe  not  as  eloquently  as 
you,  but  I  state  it. 

But  let  me  say  on  the  other  side  of  this  to  you  all,  that  we  have 
a  lot  of  criticisms  of  U.N.  budgeting,  but  when  we  do  not  pay  our 
arrears,  which  are  really  not  bills  but  dues,  we  create  artificial  fi- 
nancial crises  in  New  York  and  also  create  excuses  for  others. 
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On  the  issue  of  in-kind  payments,  just  like  everything  else,  it  is 
complicated,  which  is  that  it  we  were  to  get  credit  for  all  in-kind 
payments,  other  countries  would  also  be  seeking  that  same  prerog- 
ative and  would  create  additional  problems. 

Mr.  Lantos.  We  would  still  be  way  ahead  of  the  game.  I  would 
be  perfectly  happy  to  have  everybody  count  in-kind  payments,  and 
the  United  States  would  be  far  better  off  than  we  are  under 
present  circumstances. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think,  however,  it  would  make  the  oper- 
ation of  the  U.N.  messier,  if  I  might  say  so.  But  I  think  the  issue 
here  is  that 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  may  be  an  oxymoron,  Madam  Ambassador,  but 
we  will  accept  your  statement. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  say  that  I  carry  your  message 
loudly  and  clearly.  When  we  were  criticized  about  something,  I 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  United  States  was  making  major  con- 
tributions across  the  board  in  any  number  of  ways  to  support 
peacekeeping  throughout  the  world.  But  it  does  create  financial 
problems  up  there  when  we  do  not  pay  what  we  owe.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Smith. 

ABORTION  AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Madam 
Ambassador,  as  I  began  to  say  earlier  on,  and  this  really,  really 
disturbs  me  and  concerns  me,  as  it  does  many  other  Americans  and 
many  people  around  the  world.  As  I  think  you  know,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100  countries  around  the  world  that  recognize  the  in- 
herent cruelty  of  abortion  and  have  laws  on  their  books  that  pro- 
tect their  children  from  whether  it  be  literally  dismemberment  by 
suction  machines,  or  some  other  method  or  chemical  poisoning, 
which  is  a  method  used  especially  in  China,  but  it  is  used  in  a 
large  number  of  other  countries,  including  the  United  States. 

Well,  these  developing  countries,  and  I  saw  this  very,  very  clear- 
ly when  I  was  in  New  York  during  the  Prepcom  meeting,  feel  that 
they  are  being  bullied  by  the  United  States.  We  are  now  at  risk  of 
becoming  the  "ugly  American"  again,  dictating  to  these  countries 
that  respect  the  sacredness  and  the  value  of  their  unborn  children. 
Because  of  adopting  this  herd  instinct  that  somehow  we  need  to 
thin  the  herd  because  there  are  too  many  people,  somebody  has  cal- 
culated that  sustainable  development  only  permits  a  certain  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  born,  and  government  bureaucrats  then,  with 
infinite  wisdom,  dictate  how  many  children  a  given  country  can 
have. 

Our  country,  as  I  said  earlier,  as  you  well  know,  has  made  it  a 
"priority  issue"  for  the  United  States  to  push  the  "fundamental 
right  to  abortion,"  and  we  are  now  telling  these  countries  that  re- 
spect the  dignity  of  these  baby  boys  and  baby  girls  that  those  chil- 
dren really  do  not  have  value;  that  they  can  be  killed  on  demand 
and  we  are  promoting  that,  unfortunately,  that  abortion  on  demand 
mentality. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  I  could,  Madam  Ambassador,  if  there  is 
any  linkage  whatsoever  with  developing  countries'  laws  and  poli- 
cies relative  to  population  control  in  general  and  abortion  in  par- 
ticular, and  this  administration's  receptivity  to  requests  from  those 
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countries  for  foreign  aid  and  for  assistance,  whether  it  be  bilateral 
aid  or  perhaps  aid  that  might  come  by  way  of  the  World  Bank  or 
IMF  or  some  other  means. 

If  you  could  also  explain  how  the  United  Nations'  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  other  State  Department  personnel  have  been 
promoting  abortion  as  part  of  the  Cairo  conference. 

I  would  note  in  passing  that  Mr.  Atwood,  who  runs  the  chief  hu- 
manitarian agency  for  the  United  States'  overseas  AID,  he  was  lob- 
bying for  this  language,  as  was  Mr.  Wirth,  as  was  a  person  who 
was  a  former  member  of  this  body,  Bella  Abzug. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  were  they  doing?  What  kind  of  pres- 
sure were  they  bringing  to  bear  on  these  countries,  and  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  linkage,  implied,  tacit  or  tangible,  where  we  say 
if  you  do  this,  then  this  happens? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Congressman,  in  one  word,  no,  there  is 
no  linkage.  We  do  not  put  pressure  on  countries  in  that  way.  Let 
me  just  make  that  clear. 

Let  me  also  say,  and  I  know  that  this  is  not  just  a  semantic  dif- 
ference, we  are  pro-choice,  not  pro-abortion.  That  is  a  very  different 
point. 

Our  policy  is  based  on  the  view  that  choice  is  a  reproductive 
health  issue.  Abortion  should  be  safe,  legal,  and  rare.  That  is  what 
we  say,  that  is  what  is  in  our  talking  points  for  this  conference, 
and  any  other  time. 

There  are  50  million  illegal  abortions  in  the  world  every  year, 
and  we  believe  this  harms  women's  health  and  development.  And 
I  absolutely  categorically  do  not  believe  that  you  should  call  Presi- 
dent Clinton  the  abortion  President.  He  is  a  pro-choice  President 
and  that  is  a  difference. 

We  are  not  pushing  abortions  on  anybody.  We  are  offering  people 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  about  abortions  that  are  safe  and 
should  be  legal  and  rare.  That  is  the  U.S.  Government  position. 

Mr.  Smith.  Briefly  responding,  the  talking  points  may  set  out 
certain  words  that  are  very  nice  sounding  and  very  euphemistic  in 
character,  like  choice,  but  choice  to  do  what?  Choice  to  take  the  life 
of  a  baby?  And  if  you  peel  away  those  euphemisms,  whether  it  be 
chemical  poisoning  or  dismemberment  by  a  D&C  method  or  by 
D&E,  which  is  a  later-term  method  that  literally  cuts  that  baby  to 
shreds,  or  suction  machines  which  tear  that  baby  to  bits  as  well, 
no  euphemism  in  the  world  can  dress  up  that  kind  of  cruelty  to 
children. 

I  happen  to  believe  abortion  is  child  abuse  and  we  ought  to  be 
focusing  on  illegal  as  well  as  legal  abortions  and  finding  nonviolent 
alternatives  that  nurture  children  and  mothers,  that  provide  bene- 
fits to  both  during  that  very  special  time. 

And  in  terms  of  your  defense  of  the  President  as  the  abortion 
President,  or  as  not  being  such,  this  President,  whether  it  be  na- 
tional health  care  reform,  whether  it  be  bringing  RU-486,  the  new- 
est form  of  baby  poison  that  has  been  concocted,  whether  by  chang- 
ing with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  some  five  different  pro-life  policies  that 
had  been  enacted  during  the  Reagan-Bush  years,  and  trying  to  pro- 
vide public  fundings  which  is  categorically  objected  to  by  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  want  their  tax  dollars  being  used  for  abortion,  this 
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President,  in  every  single  solitary  Federal,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, program,  is  trying  to  promote  abortion. 

Call  it  what  you  like.  This  particular  member  feels  that  that  is 
an  abortion  President. 

If  I  could  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Sir,  we  are  not  going  to  agree  on  this 
subject,  ever.  And  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  proud  to  represent  the 
Clinton  administration's  policy  on  this  issue,  which  is  pro-choice 
and  not  pro-abortion.  And  I  believe  that  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
line  of  work  generally  is  something  that  we  should  be  proud  of  as 
a  country  that  cares  about  people  after  they  are  born. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  ask,  Madam  Ambassador,  are  there  any  re- 
strictions you  have,  a  country  or  this  country  perhaps,  but  since 
you  are  involved  primarily  in  the  domain  of  international  affairs, 
abortions  as  a  method  of  family  planning,  abortions  for  sex  selec- 
tion, which  are  very  much  utilized  in  countries  like  India  and 
China,  are  these  permissible  under  the  law,  in  your  view? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  am  saying  that  our  policy  is  based  on 
the  view  that  choice  is  a  reproductive  health  issue  and  countries 
make  their  own 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  any  circumstantial,  I  am  not  here  to  discuss 
the  intricacies  of  this  particular — the  intricacies  are  what  matter. 
Any  policy,  it  is  the  details  that  really  matter.  Do  you  feel  sex  se- 
lection abortions  ought  to  be  banned  internationally  as  well  as  do- 
mestically? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  believe  women  should  have  the  choice. 
That  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  even  in  a  case  where  a  sonogram  discovers  that 
that  child  happens  to  be  a  baby  girl,  and  then  that  child  is  de- 
stroyed precisely  because  of  that,  to  me,  that  seems  to  be  a  crime 
of  gender,  which  we  have  had  very  enlightening  hearings  on,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  do  you  feel  that  ought  to  be  permitted  overseas? 

Ambassador  Albright.  My  own  position,  my  personal  position,  is 
that  a  woman  should  have  the  right  to  choose. 

Mr.  Smith.  Even  in  that  circumstance? 

Let  me  ask  you,  Madam  Ambassador,  on  April  10,  as  John 
Bolton,  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organizations  pointed  out,  there  was,  as  he  puts  it,  a  stunning  and 
nearly  unprecedented  development  in  that  the  United  States  was 
denied  reelection  to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Could  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  that  happened  and  give 
us  some  details  and  insight  into  that  election? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to. 

First  of  all,  there  are  a  number  of  elections  that  take  place  in 
New  York  where  there  are  184  countries,  all  of  which  would  like 
to  have  membership  on  a  variety  of  commissions.  We  put  forward 
candidates.  We  put  forward  candidates  for  a  number  of  these  var- 
ious commissions,  and  in  this  case,  unfortunately,  our  candidate 
did  not  win.  That  does  not,  however,  mean  that  we  are  not  going 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  generally,  in  preparation  for  the  Beijing  conference. 

I  stand  down  to  no  one  on  the  American  position  about  the  status 
of  women  at  the  United  Nations.  We  continue  to  press  that  issue 
and  we  will  continue  to  press  it. 
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But  let  me  make  one  point  here.  We  are  not  alone  in  the  U.N. 
and  in  this  particular  case,  the  European  candidates  were  backed 
fully  by  the  European  regional  organization,  and  they  did  a  lot  in 
terms  of  sorting  out  how  they  would  support  each  other  for  a  series 
of  these  commissions. 

But  can  I  also,  and  not  to  be  unfair  here,  but  link  it  to  a  previous 
question,  which  is  the  issue  of  whether  we  pay  up  everything?  They 
are  looking  at  us  and  saying  you  do  not  always  pay,  you  cannot  al- 
ways have  exactly  what  you  want.  We  have  managed  now  to  have 
the  new  Under  Secretary  for  Administration  of  Management,  which 
we  consider  essential,  and  we  have  many  American  posts  that  we 
are  working  very  hard  to  make  sure  that  we  keep.  But  we  are  not 
able  to  have  every  position  that  we  want  and  to  have  our  can- 
didates elected  every  time  we  so  desire. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  briefly,  if  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  know 
we  are  running  out  of  time.  If  you  could  speak  very  briefly  on  what 
is  the  probability  there  will  be  a  U.N.  mission,  a  new  mission  to 
Haiti;  what  is  the  mission  of  the  United  Nations'  troops  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  if  they  are  to  serve  as  a  "trip  wire." 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  afraid — I  am  very  generous,  as  my  colleague 
knows,  but  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  been  waiting  patiently  and  you  are  raising  two 
complex  and  difficult  issues.  So  if  Ambassador  Albright  does  not 
mind,  and  you  do  not  mind,  I  will  be  happy  to  come  back  to  you, 
but  I  want  to  give  Congressman  Gilman  an  opportunity  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  fine. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  A  U.N.  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  Ambas- 
sador Albright.  We  appreciate  in  particular  the  statements  you 
made  in  reminding  the  U.N.  of  accountability,  administrative  effi- 
ciency, and  that  our  taxpayers  dollars  do  mean  something,  even  in 
the  U.N.,  and  we  hope  you  continue  in  that  direction  of  reminding 
them  of  the  necessity  of  abiding  by  a  more  efficient  operation. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  seem  to  be  moving  ahead  on  an  Inspector 
General.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  stands  right  now? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes,  Congressman.  Let  me  say  that  we 
are  pressing  very  hard  on  that.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  an  Inspector  General  come  into  operation  by  the  fall;  that  it 
is  an  issue  that  we  are  going  to  be  taking  up — we  talk  about  it  con- 
stantly but  we  will  be  taking  it  up  in  June,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
our  kind  of  Inspector  General  in  place  by  the  fall. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  When  you  say  "our  kind,"  you  mean  a  good,  inde- 
pendent Inspector  General? 

Ambassador  Albright.  An  independent  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  Gilman.  It  has  been  about  a  year  now  that  this  proposal  has 
been  lingering  around.  Why  does  it  take  so  long? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  I  think,  first,  it  is  a  question  of  pre- 
rogative. We  are  trying  to  get  some  law  and  order  into  this  organi- 
zation and  it  is  always  very  hard  to  set  up  an  independent  Inspec- 
tor General.  Also,  other  countries  see  it  as  an  American  concept 
and  have  some  question  about  how  it  ought  to  operate.  We  our- 
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selves  are  bound  and  determined  to  have  an  independent  Inspector 
General. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  successful  and  I  hope  it  comes 
about  at  an  early  date. 

Madam  Ambassador,  the  recently  passed  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  provides  that  Con- 
gress must  be  notified  in  writing  prior  to  votes  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  concerning  the  creation  of  a  new  peacekeeping  operation. 
It  requires  monthly  consultations  with  Congress  on  participation  of 
U.S.  forces  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

Is  that  being  fulfilled?  I  am  concerned,  for  example,  about  Rwan- 
da. I  don't  recall  any  consultation,  and  it  seems  that  the  U.N.  has 
already  made  a  decision  on  peacekeeping  in  Rwanda  and  yet  I  don't 
think  Congress  has  been  consulted  at  all  with  regard  to  that  issue. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Mr.  Gilman,  on  that  particular  subject, 
first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  we  are  involved  in  regular  consultations. 
I  also  have  instituted  something  new  which  is  to  have  members  of 
my  staff  come  up  and  meet  with  staff  members  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  in  order  to  give  an  outline  of  what  peacekeeping 
or  other  issues  coming  up  in  the  Security  Council  so  that  you  have 
a  heads  up. 

On  Rwanda  itself,  let  me  say  that  you  all  were  consulted  when 
we  set  up  UNAMIR,  and  what  happened  yesterday,  basically,  is 
something  that  is  not  a  new  mission.  We  are  looking  at  a  phased 
deployment. 

We  have  also  set  up  the  Security  Council  action  yesterday  so  that 
we  can  maintain  some  control  over  how  this  mission  will  look.  But 
you  were  consulted  on  the  initial  aspects  of  this. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  I  think  that  the  provision  calls  for  a  notifica- 
tion in  writing,  and  my  staff  informs  me  that  we  have  not  received 
anything  in  writing  with  regard  to  this  proposal.  I  would  welcome, 
Madam  Ambassador,  if  you  could  make  certain  that  they  do  abide 
in  the  future  by  these  requirements.  It  would  be  helpful  to  all  of 
us  to  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  these  proposals  before  they 
are  in  concrete. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes,  we  will,  and  the  point  here  is  that 
this  is  not,  at  this  stage,  a  new  mission.  What  we  did  yesterday 
was,  in  effect,  say  that  we  needed  some  questions  answered  before 
this  5,500  number  could  in  fact  be  deployed.  We  will  be  back  to 
you. 

Mr.  Gilman.  So  there  is  no  finality  there? 

Ambassador  Albright.  No. 

REQUEST  FOR  FULL  DOCUMENTATION  OF  PDD-25 

Mr.  Gilman.  Madam  Ambassador,  on  a  number  of  occasions  we 
have  requested  to  see  the  actual  document  containing  PDD-25.  We 
have  received  some  summaries,  but,  thus  far,  we  have  not  received 
any  full  documentation. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  we  can  expect  to  see  the  full  language  of 
PDD-25? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Congressman  Gilman,  PDD-25  is  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  document  that  is  never  released  to  the  congres- 
sional side  of  the  government.  What  we  will  in  fact  do,  and  have 
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done,  is  provide  you  with  the  details  of  what  is  in  this  PDD.  But 
the  PDD  themselves  are  not  released. 

Mr.  Gilman.  That  comes  as  rather  strange  news  to  me  that  we 
are  not  permitted  to  have  the  full  details. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleague  that  this  has 
been  standard  administration  policy  through  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations. 

Ambassador  Albright.  May  I  say  it  is  not  that  you  do  not  have 
the  details.  You  have  the  details,  you  just  do  not  have  the  actual 
piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Well,  we  have  summaries,  but  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  the  details.  If  you  could  examine  what  has  been  supplied  to 
the  Congress,  and  if  there  are  more  details  that  we  should  have, 
Madam  Ambassador,  would  you  see  that  this  committee  has  copies 
of  that? 

Ambassador  Albright.  We  will. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  want  to 
make  it  part  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

All  Members  of  Congress  have  been  provided  with  a  paper  entitled,  "Key  Ele- 
ments of  the  Clinton  Administration's  Policy  on  Reforming  Multilateral  Peace  Oper- 
ations". 

U.S.  PEACEKEEPING  ARREARAGES 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  are  the  amounts  of  our  arrearages  now  on 
peacekeeping  for  this  fiscal  year,  Madam  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be 
$1.2  billion. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  what  is  the  proposal  for  paying  that  $1.2  bil- 
lion? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Our  proposal  is  that  we  have  asked  for 
$670  million  in  one  supplemental  and  we  are  looking  for  other 
ways  to  make  up  the  rest  of  it  in  consultation  with  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Gilman.  At  one  time  Senator  Byrd  suggested  that  we  look 
at  the  discretionary  funding  that  remains  from  this  past  fiscal  year 
and  utilize  those  discretionary  funds  to  make  up  the  balance.  Are 
we  exploring  that  proposal? 

Ambassador  Albright.  We  are,  with  you,  exploring  a  number  of 
ways  to  make  this  up,  yes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  That  is  part  of  the  consideration? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  believe  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Do  you  support  taking  part  of  the  funding  out  of 
DOD  funds? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  the  way  that  the  PDD  is  set  up  is 
that  there  is  a  new  kind  of  formula  called  "shared  responsibility," 
where  the  Defense  Department  takes  the  lead  in  some  operations, 
those  that  we  normally  call  Chapter  7  Operations,  and  the  State 
Department  in  Chapter  6  Operations.  We  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate, under  proper  circumstances,  that  some  DOD  funds  do  in 
fact  go  to  peacekeeping  operations  in  which  they  would  have  a 
major  part. 
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MAINTAINING  CURRENT  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  I  understand,  Madam  Ambassador,  we  have  18 
peacekeeping  operations  out  there  at  the  present  time;  is  that  accu- 
rate? 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  accurate. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  And  there  are  about  another  dozen  that  are  possibly 
being  considered  in  some  of  the  trouble  spots. 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  inaccurate.  There  are  obviously  a 
number  of  trouble  spots,  but  there  are  not  other  ones  that  are 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Under  the  present  18  peacekeeping  efforts,  would 
that  be  another  billion  dollars  each  year  that  we  are  engaged  in 
those  peacekeeping  operations? 

Ambassador  Albright.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  would  have  to  get 
you  the  numbers,  but  that  is  not — there  is  not  a  quid  pro  quo  here, 
or  there  is  not  the  extension  that  just  because  we  owe  $1  billion 
that  we  will  owe  $1  billion  more. 

But  I  must  say  that  there  is  no  question  that  as  we  get  involved 
in  peacekeeping  operations,  we  need  to  keep  very  careful  track  of 
how  much  they  are  going  to  cost  and  what  the  U.S.  share  is  going 
to  be,  and  that  is  under  the  PDD  guidelines  one  of  the  major  ques- 
tions that  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  two  quick  questions 
and  I  will  conclude. 

SHARING  INTELLIGENCE 

Can  you  discuss,  Madam  Ambassador,  the  plans  the  administra- 
tion has  to  share  sensitive  U.S.  intelligence  with  the  U.N.  and  U.N. 
members?  How  do  we  protect  our  sensitive  intelligence? 

Ambassador  Albright.  If  I  might  put  this  into  context,  one  of 
the  issues  that  we  have  been  talking  about  is  the  fact  that  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  have  been  relatively  primitive,  and  we  are 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  they  have  not  had  credibility  and 
have  not  worked. 

One  of  the  improvements  we  think  we  have  made  in  the  last  year 
is  in  trying  to  beef  up  the  peacekeeping  operations  and  part  of  that 
is  to  share  some  intelligence.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  in 
no  way  compromising  to  American  intelligence,  and  we  can  give 
you  more  details  on  that. 

MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Gilman.  That  is  reassuring. 

Madam  Ambassador,  my  last  question.  Can  you  tell  us  about  an 
incident,  which,  according  to  today's  press,  almost  involved  our 
forces  in  a  confrontation  between  Macedonia  and  Serb  troops?  Are 
we  reviewing  that  situation  with  regard  to  our  troop  involvement 
in  Macedonia;  and  are  we  satisfied  they  are  equipped  adequately 
to  defend  themselves? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes.  On  Macedonia,  they  are  there  in  a 
way,  too,  as  part  of  what  the  chairman  has  talked  about  in  terms 
of  a  preventive  diplomacy.  They  have,  we  believe,  the  proper  man- 
date. I  have  talked  to  the  JCS  in  the  Defense  Department,  and 
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they  are  comfortable  with  the  mandate  and  they  are  comfortable 
with  the  level  of  forces  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Madam  Ambassador.  We  wish  you  well 
in  your  responsibilities.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you. 

PEACEKEEPING  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Madam  Ambassador,  just  a  couple  of  more  questions.  You  have 
been  most  generous  with  your  time. 

Israel  and  Syria  seem  to  be  moving  toward  an  agreement  regard- 
ing the  future  status  of  the  Golan  Heights.  These  discussions  are 
still  at  a  fairly  early  stage,  but  our  Secretary  of  State  is  in  the  re- 
gion; he  is  talking  to  both  parties  very  seriously.  And,  of  course,  it 
is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  multinational  forces  may  play  an  inte- 
gral role  in  any  new  security  arrangements  that  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations. 

I  have  several  questions  in  this  connection.  First  of  all,  is  it  our 
policy  to  support  U.S.  participation  in  a  peacekeeping  force  on  the 
Golan  as  part  of  new  security  arrangements  if  agreed  upon  by  Is- 
rael and  Syria  in  the  context  of  a  peace  agreement?  This  is  my  first 
question. 

My  second  question  is,  would  such  a  peacekeeping  force  be  mod- 
eled after  the  multinational  force  of  observers  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula that  has  been  functioning  so  successfully  for  so  many  years, 
or  would  you  recommend  some  other  kind  of  arrangement? 

My  third  question  is,  what,  in  your  view,  are  the  potential  bene- 
fits and/or  the  risks  of  such  a  U.S.  presence? 

And,  finally,  do  you  believe  that  if  we  proceed  along  the  lines  I 
have  sketched,  should  the  international  force  serve  as  a  trip  wire 
or  should  it  have  a  more  substantial  and  muscular  security  role? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked  some  very 
important  questions,  which  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
State  address  when  he  returns  from  the  region.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  talking  about  generally  what  is  the  whole  peace  settlement 
issue  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  very  delicate  ne- 
gotiations. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  is  shuttling  back  and  forth.  I  think 
that  the  questions  you  raise  are  appropriate  questions,  and  I  will 
refer  them  and  make  sure  that  you  have  an  answer. 

[The  response  follows:] 

Answer.  As  we  have  said  in  the  past,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  participate 
in  security  arrangements  for  the  golan  based  on  an  agreement  between  the  parties. 

We  have  not,  however,  had  specific  discussions  with  the  parties  about  the  form 
U.S.  participation  might  take. 

Any  involvement  of  American  personnel  would  of  course  be  preceded  by  close  con- 
sultations with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  engage  in  a  debate  with  you. 
I  am  not  asking,  Madam  Ambassador,  what  arrangements  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  currently  making;  I  am  asking  some  generic  ques- 
tions, and  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  that  the  administration  has 
not  yet  made  basic  determinations  concerning  such  generic  issues. 

For  instance,  the  administration  has  made  very  clear  position 
with  respect  to  not  placing  ground  forces  in  Bosnia  under  present 
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circumstances.  This  comes  under  a  similar  category.  You  have  dis- 
cussed this  issue.  I  wonder  if  you  could  enlighten  us  to  any  extent 
on  the  items  I  raised. 

Ambassador  Albright.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  stage, 
I  think  that  it  is  premature  to  have  this  discussion.  We  are  talking 
about  ways  to  deal  with  what  would  be  a  follow-on  force  or  an 
international  presence.  Whether  we  would  be  a  part  of  it  or  not  is 
something  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  comment  on  at  this  moment. 

PDD-25  AND  THE  ISSUE  OF  "EXIT  STRATEGY" 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  ask  that  you  submit  for  the  record  the  two 
answers,  the  two  issues  that  Mr.  Smith  raised  with  respect  to  Haiti 
and  Macedonia,  and,  finally,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  question,  my 
final  question,  about  the  PDD-25  as  it  relates  to  an  exit  strategy. 

When  we  were  briefed  earlier  on  the  administration's  basic  docu- 
ment on  international  peacekeeping,  the  administration  briefers 
made  a  very  powerful  point  of  the  administration's  determination 
not  to  engage  in  any  peacekeeping  unless  there  is  a  clear-cut  exit 
strategy,  which  in  plain  English  means  that  you  do  not  go  in  unless 
you  know  how  and  when  you  come  out. 

Well,  since  some  of  the  peacekeeping  operations  currently  in  ex- 
istence have  been  in  existence  for  a  couple  of  decades,  they  would 
never  have  been  presented  to  any  U.N.  member,  including  us,  as 
operations  that  would  last  decades. 

This  illusion  of  precision  concern  and  exit  strategy  disturbs  many 
of  us,  because  in  many  of  these  conflicts,  such  as  the  Golan,  for  in- 
stance, I  wonder  if  the  administration  would  be  prepared  to  come 
to  us  and  say  that  this  would  be  a  1-year  operation  or  a  2-year  op- 
eration or  a  6-month  operation,  when  in  point  of  fact  it  may  last, 
as  the  Sinai  operation  has,  indefinitely.  And  is  it  not  more  honest 
and  more  effective  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  to  say  this  is  a  turbulent  world,  we  simply  cannot 
tell  you  that  this  operation  will  end  in  6  months  or  12  months;  we 
will  look  at  it  again  in  6  months  or  12  months,  but  we  make  no 
commitment  with  respect  to  a  clear  exit  strategy. 

I  was  very  disturbed  by  the  administration's  inclusion  of  this  in 
PDD-25,  because  while  from  a  public  relations  point  of  view  it  is 
a  clever  move,  from  a  substantive  point  of  view,  I  think  it  under- 
mines the  credibility  of  the  policy,  and  I  would  be  grateful  if  you 
would  comment. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes,  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
let  me  say  that  we  have  all  been  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  peacekeeping  operations  have  developed  a  life  of 
their  own  and  go  on  and  there  is  not  enough  of  a  review  process. 
So,  as  we  are  looking  at  new  peacekeeping  operations,  we  are  ask- 
ing for  sunset  clauses  or  review  clauses  so  that  we  can  keep  tabs 
on  what  is  going  on  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  has  to  be  to  renew 
rather  than  just  to  have  it  go  on. 

Mr.  Lantos.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  sunset  clause  and 
the  review.  I  think  that  is  rational  and  necessary.  But  the  implica- 
tion of  an  exit  strategy,  to  me,  clearly,  is  that  we  tell  at  the  time 
that  we  go  in  when  and  how  we  come  out.  And  I  do  not  think, 
given  the  messy  state  of  the  world,  this  is  at  all  realistic. 
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Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  clarify  this  a  little.  First  of  all,  as 
we  look  at  the  various  guidelines  of  any  peacekeeping  operation,  we 
are  asking  can  an  end  point  can  be  seen.  We  are  not  saying  that 
there  has  to  be  a  quick  exit  strategy.  We  just  need  in  our  own 
minds  to  sort  out  what  an  end  point  might  be  for  a  particular  oper- 
ation without,  I  think,  doing  what  you  are  suggesting — telling  op- 
ponents of  an  operation  how  long  we  will  be  there. 

We  understand  fully  what  your  point  is,  which  is  that  we  have 
to  make  sure  that  the  peacekeeping  operation  that  is  mandated  is 
suitable  to  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  affect. 

I  think  the  international  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  simply  see  a  problem  and  throw  a  peacekeeping 
operation  at  it  and  hope  that  at  some  stage  it  will  end. 

We  think  that  we  cannot  be  that  sloppy;  that  we  have  to  see 
what  the  purpose  of  the  peacekeeping  operation  is  and  what  is  an 
appropriate  strategy  to  create  some  peace  rather  than  just  create 
self-perpetuating  missions.  But,  obviously,  there  are  going  to  be 
peacekeeping  operations  that  have  differing  lengths  of  time  and 
that  needs  to  be  decided  within  the  context  of  the  situation  itself. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Madam  Ambassador,  may  I  commend  you  again  for 
a  brilliant  and  outstanding  presentation  and  responses  to  some  dif- 
ficult questions.  We  hope  to  have  you  back  before  long,  and  we 
wish  you  the  very  best  in  your  difficult  assignment. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you.  I  always  enjoy  being  here. 

Mr.  Lantos.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  dist inguished  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  discuss  United  States 
policy  towards  the  United  Nations. 

Although  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  my  best  to  respond  to 
whatever  questions  you  may  have,  I  will  confine  my  statement  to 
a  matter  of  great  mutual  interest--Uni ted  Nations  reform. 

Improving  Governance  at  the  UN 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  UN  today  are  greater  than  ever  before.   The  potential  for 
cooperative  international  action  is  higher  than  ever  before. 
And  the  need  for  efficient  and  professional  management  of  UN 
programs  and  operations  is  more  urgent  than  ever  before. 

Unfortunately,  forty  years  of  superpower  rivalry  did  not 
leave  the  United  Nations  in  oood  shape.  During  this  time,  a 
creeping  bureaucracy  developed  on  the  banks  of  the  East  River. 

Over  the  years,  no  nation  has  been  a  stronger  supporter  or 
greater  contributor  to  the  "nited  Nations  than  the  United 
States.   But  friendship  requites  frankness,  and  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  parts  of  'he  "n  system  today  that  are  broken  and 
must  be  fixed. 

As  I  told  the  UN  General  Assembly  last  fall: 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  bills  of  this  institution  are 
not  paid  by  governments;  they  are  paid  by  hardworking, 
taxpaying  citizens--the  largest  portion  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.   Those  citizens  have  a  right ,  I  repeat  a 
right,  to  know  how  ^heir  dollars  are  being  used.   And  we 
have  an  obligation  to  guarantee  that  those  funds  are  being 
used  wisely. 
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Press  reports  exagaerate.   But  let  me  tell  you,  I  cannot 
justify  to  the  taxpayers  of  my  country  some  of  the 
personnel  arrangements,  the  sweetheart  pension  deals,  the 
lack  of  accountability,  t-he  waste  of  resources,  the 
duplication  of  eff"r»-  and.  the  lack  of  attention  to  the 
bottom  line  that  we  so  "ften  see  around  here.   Poor 
management  is  the  Achilles  Heel  of  the  United  Nations.   And 
it  is  a  betrayal  to  the  thousands  of  fully-dedicated  and 
professional  people  who  work  within  the  UN  system, 
including  many  who  t  isk  and  some  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  its  service. 

The  Clinton  Administration  believes  very  deeply  in  the 
potential  of  the  UN  system.   But  we  also  believe  that  the  UN 
will  never  achieve  that  potential  without  major  administrative 
and  budgetary  reform. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  create  a  United  Nations  system  in  which 
agencies  and  programs  are  appropriately  tasked,  objectives  are 
clearly  established,  managers  are  accountable  and  results  are 
evaluated.   In  such  a  UN,  limited  resources  would  serve  not  as 
an  anchor  holding  the  oraanization  back,  but  as  a  spur  to 
efficiency  and  creativity;  the  pressure  for  reform  would  corse 
from  within  agencies--f i om  constituencies,  from  professionals 
and  from  the  managers,  themselves;  and  the  clear  focus  would  be 
results— outcomes  that  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
people.   For  that  to  happen,  member  states  —  including  the 
United  States--must  see  themselves  not  simply  as  contributors 
to  the  UN,  but  as  stewards  of  it--assuming  responsibility  not 
simply  for  the  way  the  UN  system  works--but  for  whether  the  UN 
system  succeeds. 

Today,  we  are  working  with  UN  officials  and  with  officials 
from  other  member  stater  to  enhance  the  governance  of  the 
entire  UN  system.   We  look  to  change  over  time  the  whole 
management  culture  of  some  of  these  institutions  and  the  way 
member  states  deal  with  them.   Rather  than  politicking  for 
mid-level  UN  jobs,  we  are  recruiting  outstanding  individuals 
not  only  from  our  own  country,  but  from  around  the  world,  to 
recommend.   We're  advocating  a  personnel  system  in  which  UN 
employees  are  hired,  fired  and  promoted  according  to  merit, 
rather  than  political  pull.   We  are  trying  to  get  across  the 
idea  that  UN  agencies  must  do  what  governments,  businesses  and 
other  institutions  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this  era:  improve 
services  while  controlling  costs. 
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Undersecretary  General  Cor  Management 

We  were  pleased  with  the  Secretary  General's  announcement 
last  week  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Connor  as  the  new 
Under  Secretary  General  foi  Administration  and  Management.   Mr. 
Connor  is  former  chairman  <\f.    ^he  worldwide  operations  of  the 
Price  Waterhouse  accounting  firm,  past  President  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Council  for  International  Business.   In  his  new 
post  at  the  UN,  Mr.  Connor  will  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
General  for  ensuring  an  integrated  approach  to  managerial 
issues  within  the  UN  Secretariat,  including  all  financial  and 
personnel  matters. 

Hew  Inspection  Office 

We  also  have  been  making  progress  in  our  effort  to  gain 

support  at  the  UN  for  creating  an  effective,  independent  office 

with  the  functions  of  an  Inspector  General.  Let  me  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  that  effort: 

Last  August,  the  Secretary  General  created  an  Office  for 
Inspections  and  Investigations  (Oil),  calling  it  a  first  ste«p 
towards  creation  "of  a  higher  level  post  with  broader  audit,' 
evaluation  and  investigation  authority." 

In  November,  before  the  General  Assembly's  Fifth  Committee, 
I  formally  outlined  the  US  proposal,  calling  for  "a  system 
whereby  member  states  can  be  assured  that  audits,  evaluations 
and  inspections  are  undertaken  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Secretariat  but  without  the  Secretariat  prejudicing  the 
results . " 

In  December,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the 
establishment  of  such  an  office  in  principle,  but  did  not  spell 
out  the  details . 

We  are  now  working  at  the  General  Assembly  to 
institutionalize  and  make  permanent  the  new  oversight 
mechanism.   We  have  put  forward  a  proposal  that  we  believe 
would  ensure  an  office  with  the  authority  and  independence 
requi  red. 

To  assure  the  necessary  stature  for  effective  performance, 
we  want  the  new  office  to  be  at  the  Under  Secretary  General 
level  or  its  equivalent. 

To  guarantee  independence,  we  want  to  assure  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  General  Assembly  in  appointing  the  head  of  the  new 
office  and  to  assure  that  he  or  she  will  be  removable  only  by  a 
2/3  General  Assembly  vote. 
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It  is  always  difficult  to  predict  the  pace  or  outcome  of 
negotiations  at  the  Gene'al  Assembly,  where  decisions  are 
ordinarily  made  by  consensus.   We  have  made  a  very  strong  pitch 
for  our  proposal;  we  have  many  important  allies  in  our  effort; 
and  we  are  responding  promptly  and  thoroughly  to  guestions  and 
criticisms  raised  by  others.   We  hope  very  much  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  ^'t-  favorably  this  summer,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  a  head  >>f  Mip  new  office  will  occur  in  early 
fall  . 

Security  Council  Reform 

Reform  must  go  beyond  the  UN  Secretariat  and  UN  agencies. 
The  Security  Council  must  also  adjust  to  new  realities  and  new 
responsibilities.   Currently,  a  working  group  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  studying  proposals  for  expanding  the  Security 
Council.   We  believe  that  Germany  and  Japan  should  be  made 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  we  are  willing 
to  consider  proposals  for  other  permanent  members  or  for 
regional  representation.   We  would  not,  however,  support  any 
proposal  that  would  enlarge  the  Security  Council  to  a  degree 
that  would  impair  its  effectiveness. 

U.S.  Policrr  Towards  Multilateral  Peace  Operations 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Security  Council 
is  its  power,  pursuant  to  the  UN  Charter,  to  authorize 
multilateral  peace  operations. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  has  completed 
its  comprehensive  review  of  peacekeeping  policy.   After 
extensive  discussions  within  the  Executive  branch,  and 
productive  consultations  with  the  Congress,  the  President  ha_ 
signed  a  Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD-25)  on  Reforming 
Multilateral  Peace  Operations. 

A  wealth  of  information  concerning  our  policy  has  been  made 
available,  so  I  will  limit  my  discussion  today  to  key  points. 
The  most  important  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  PDD  is  not  to 
expand  UN  peacekeeping,  but  rather  to  help  fix  it;  to  make 
multilateral  peace  operations  more  selective  and  more 
effective. 

Ovet  the  past  year,  we  have  become  acutely  conscious  both 
of  the  value  and  the  limits  of  UN  peacekeeping.   We  see  it  as  a 
contributor  to,  not  a  centerpiece  of,  our  national  security 
strategy.   At  its  best,  it  can  defuse  crises  and  prevent 
breaches  of  peace  from  turning  into  larger  disasters.   It  can 
lend  global  legitimacy  to  efforts  to  resolve  disputes.   It  can 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  unwelcome  interventions  by  regional 
powers.   And  it  can  ensure  that  the  costs  and  risks  of 
maintaining  world  order  fall  less  disproportionately  upon  the 
United  States. 
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But  the  UN  has  not  yet  shown  a  capacity  to  respond 
decisively  when  the  risi-.  of  combat  is  high  and  the  level  of 
local  cooperation  is  low.   The  UN's  impartiality  can  be  a  key 
to  diplomatic  credibility:  but  it  is  of  less  help  when  military 
credibility  is  what  is  required.   And  the  UN's  resources  have 
been  stretched  perilously  thin. 

UN  peacekeeping  is  n"  substitute  for  vigorous  alliances  and 
a  strong  national  defense.   when  threats  arise,  we  may  respond 
through  the  UN;  through  NATO:  through  a  coalition;  through  a 
combination  of  these  tools;  or  we  may  act  alone.   But  we  will 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  defend  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

We  initiated  the  review  of  our  peacekeeping  policy  because 
we  want  to  be  confident  that  when  we  do  turn  to  the  UN,  the  UN 
will  be  able  to  do  the  job.   That  means  we  must  refrain  from 
asking  the  UN  to  undertake  missions  it  is  not  equipped  to  do; 
and  we  must  help  equip  the  UN  to  succeed  in  missions  we  would 
like  it  to  do. 

Wore  Rigorous  Decisionmaking 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  implementation  of  our  policy 
pre-dated  the  formal  sianing  of  the  PDD . 

Last  year,  soon  after  I  arrived  in  New  York,  I  began  to 
ask:  what  criteria  have  we  been  using  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  support  a  peace  mission?   What  criteria  did  the  previous 
Administration  use,  for  example,  when  it  voted  to  support  new 
operations  in  former  Yugoslavia,  Somalia,  Angola,  El  Salvador, 
Cambodia,  the  western  Sahara,  Mozambique  and  Kuwait?   What 
criteria  were  other  Members  of  the  Security  Council  using? 
There  was  no  clear  answer.. 

We  have  changed  that.   We  are  insisting — as  the  PDD 
requi res--that  the  key  questions  be  asked  before,  not  after, 
new  peacekeeping  obligations  are  undertaken.   These  questions 
include  the  following: 

--Will  UN  involvement  advance  U.S.  interests? 

--Is  there  a  real  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security? 

--Does  the  proposed  peacekeeping  mission  have  clear 
objectives  and  can  its  scope  be  clearly  defined? 

--If  the  operation  is  a  peacekeeping,  as  opposed  to  peace 
enforcement  mission,  is  a  ceasefire  in  place  and  have  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  agreed  to  a  UN  presence? 

--Are  the  financial  and  personnel  resources  needed  to 
accomplish  the  mission  available? 
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--Are  there  realistic  criteria  for  ending  the  operation? 

--And  what  happens  ' r  we  do  not  act? 

These  questions  are  nut  automatic  determinants.   And  the 
answers  they  invite  will  sometimes  be  ambiguous.   Case  by  case 
judgements  will  still  be  required.   But  the  questions  help  us 
weigh,  in  advance,  what  t-he  potential  costs  and  risks  of 
involvement  are;  what  the  goals  are;  and  what  the  consequences 
of  doing  nothing  are  likely  to  be.   It  is  a  measure  of  U.S. 
leadership  that  the  Security  Council  earlier  this  month  set 
out,  in  a  Presidential  statement,  a  list  of  factors  to  be 
considered  in  peacekeeping  that  is  based  on  those  proposed  by 
the  United  States. 

Already,  our  new  policy  is  making  a  difference.   For 
example,  we  have  made  our  support  for  potential  expansions  of 
missions  in  Angola  and  Georgia  contingent  on  sustained  progress 
in  peace  negotiations.   We  supported  an  increased  UN  police 
presence  in  Mozambique,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
additional  costs  be  offset  by  reductions  in  the  military 
presence.   We  are  insisting  that  "sunset"  clauses  be  inserted 
in  resolutions  authoriz'tiq  or  extending  peacekeeping  mission^ 
so  that  the  burden  of  proof  will  rest  on  those  who  favor 
extension  rather  than  termination.   we  have  established  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  precedent  by  encouraging  Cyprus  (with  help  from 
Greece)  and  Kuwait  to  pay  a  significant  portion  of  the  costs  of 
peacekeeping  operations  on  their  territory.   We  are  relying  on 
regional  organizations  such  as  ECOWAS  and  the  CSCE  wherever 
appropriate.   And  we  review  regularly  the  status  of  each  UN 
operation  to  determine  whether  its  objectives  are  being 
achieved  or  can  be  achieved. 

I  must  also  observe  that  no  new  UN  peace  operation  has  yet 
been  proposed  formally  for  Burundi,  Sudan,  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
Yemen,  Tajikistan,  Afghanistan  or  Sierra  Leone  despite  the 
terrible  violence  that  has  occurred  in  each.   This  reflects  not 
callousness  on  the  part  of  the  international  community,  but 
rather  a  recognition  of  the  limits  of  what  UN  peace  operations 
can  achieve  in  the  absence  of  a  demonstrated  will  on  the  part 
of  contending  factions  to  choose  negotiations  over  force  of 
arms . 
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Enhancing  Capabilities 

We  also  have  been  w<».kinu  to  make  UN  operations  more 
efficient  and  effectivp  ••p'q  they  are  approved. 

Fifteen  months  ago.  "-here  were  only  about  a  dozen  people 
assigned  to  the  office  > esponsible  for  managing  peacekeeping 
operations.   There  was  '<"  ^4-hour  operations  center  to  maintain 
worldwide  contact.   There  was  no  information  system  to  provide 
real  time  reporting  to  senior  managers.   There  was  no  control 
by  the  peacekeeping  office  over  its  own  logistics.   In  short, 
there  was  little  capability  within  the  UN  to  mount  or  manage 
any  effort  beyond  the  most  routine  interposition  of  forces  in 
nonthreatenina  situations. 

Over  the  past  15  months,  major  strides  have  been  made  in 
overcoming  these  deficiencies.   The  UN  now  has  an  around  the 
clock  situation  room.   Peacekeeping  logistics  are  now 
controlled  by  the  Peacekeeping  Office,  not  the  Department  of 
Administration  and  Management.   There  is  increasing 
coordination  between  peacekeeping  operations  and  humanitarian 
affairs.   And  the  staffing  shortage  within  the  peacekeeping 
office  is  no  longer  so  severe. 

Unfortunately,  the  UN  still  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
manage  peacekeeping  as  an  integrated  whole.   Missions  continue 
to  be  financed  and  run  separately.   As  a  result,  support  to  the 
field  suffers,  economies  of  scale  are  lost,  work  is  duplicated 
and  missions  are  delayed.   The  UN  is  left  to  scrape  together 
the  money,  troops,  and  loaistical  support  necessary  for  each 
operation  essentially  from  scratch.   To  remedy  these  and  other 
problems,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a  series  of  reforms 
that  are  spelled  out  in  the  POD,  including  a  unified  budget  for 
peacekeeping  to  replace  the  current  ad  hoc  approach. 

Perspectives  on  Peacekeeping 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  go  on  to  discuss  our  budget 
requests,  I'd  like  to  cite  a  few  facts  that  I  think  we  should 
all  keep  in  mind  when  evaluating  UN  peacekeeping. 

First,  to  put  things  in  perspective,  during  the  height  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  world  spent  about  $900  billion  annually  for 
military  forces.   The  UN  now  spends  about  l/3rd  of  one  percent 
as  much  on  peacekeeping. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  one  of  five  countries  with  the 
power  to  veto  any  UN  peacekeeping  operation.   I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  use  our  influence,  and  if  necessary  our  veto,  to 
block  operations  that  are  not  in  our  interests.   I  can  also 
assure  you  that  our  continued  right  to  the  veto  is  not 
negot  iable . 
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Third,  in  1993,  UN  Headquarters  purchased  more  than  $250 
million  worth  of  goods  and  services  from  American  sources,  36% 
of  the  total  value  of  UN  Headquarters  procurement  for 
peacekeeping . 

Fourth,  contrary  t"  Hie  perceptions  of  some,  there  are  only 
a  handful  of  major  UN  pe^ce  "perations.   Of  the  18  current 
operations,  five  (UNFICYP,  UNTSO,  UNIFIL,  UNDOF,  UNMOGIP)  are 
traditional  operations  initiated  prior  to  1980.   Seven  (ONUSAL, 
UNAVEM  II,  UNMLT,  UNOMIL,  UNIKOM,  MINURSO  and  UNOMIG)  are 
observer  or  buffer  missions  involving  relatively  small  numbers 
of  personnel.   Two  (UNAMIR  and  UNOMUR)  involve  Rwanda  and  are 
now  being  reassessed  in  light  of  the  tragedies  that  are 
engulfing  that  country.   One  (UNMIH  in  Haiti)  is  inactive. 
Only  three  are  recent,  maior,  ongoing  operations  responding  to 
a  variety  of  needs  (UNOSOM  II.  UNPROFOR  and  ONUMOZ).   The  only 
UN  operations  that  now  require  more  than  2000  peacekeepers  are 
those  in  Lebanon,  Somalia,  Mozambique  and  former  Yugoslavia. 

Fifth,  some  UN  missions  may  seem  to  go  on  forever,  but  most 
do  not . 

All  but  five  of  the  operations  established  prior  to  this? 
decade  have  ended.   UNTAC  in  Cambodia  has  been  replaced  by  a 
small  military  liaison  team.   In  El  Salvador,  ONUSAL  should 
wrap  up  later  this  year.   Of  the  five  long-term  UN  peacekeeping 
operations  frequently  criticized  for  their  longevity,  three  are 
directly  related  to  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East;  the  fourth 
involves  two  NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey;  and  the  fifth 
monitors  the  Kashmir  border  between  India  and  Pakistan.   None 
of  these  conflicts  adm^  of  easy  solution.   All  of  the 
remaining  current  operations  have  been  established  since  1990, 
and  all  have  finite  mandates. 

Finally,  well-planned  UN  operations  have  a  demonstrated 
ability  to  contribute  to  interests  and  objectives  that  the  U.S. 
supports . 

Some  of  the  happier  pictures  we  have  seen  in  recent  years 
have  been  of  the  long  lines  of  people  waiting  patiently  to  vote 
in  Namibia,  El  Salvador,  Cambodia  and  South  Africa.   In  each 
case,  democracy  has  been  a  powerful  instrument  of 
reconciliation.   In  each  case,  the  United  Nations  played  a 
helpful  role.   And  in  each  case,  the  principles  being  ratified 
have  "Made  in  America"  stamped  all  over  them. 

Traditional  UN  operations  have  separated  potential 
adversaries  in  Cyprus,  South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East--all 
potential  powder  kegs,  and  all  areas  of  long  time  interest  and 
concern  to  us . 

In  Mozambique,  the  UN  is  helping  to  arrange  elections  this 
fall  and  demobilize  factions  that  had  waged  a  bloody  civil  war. 
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UN  sanctions  agains^  Usy,  combined  with  a  UN  presence  on 
the  Kuwait  border,  are  helping  to  keep  Saddam  Hussein's 
ambitions  in  check. 

In  Croatia  and  the  r.i».me»  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia, 
UN  forces  —  including  almost  nno  Amer icans--are  helping  to 
prevent  a  wider  Balkan  war. 

And  in  Bosnia,  the  UN  has  worked  in  a  sometimes  uneasy 
partnership  with  NATO  to  restore  a  semblance  of  normal  life  to 
Sarajevo,  to  broker  an  agreement  that  has  ended  the  violence 
between  government  and  Bosnian  Croat  factions,  to  lend  belated 
credibility  to  the  concept  of  safe  havens,  and  to  maintain  a 
humanitarian  lifeline  that  has  kept  hundreds  of  thousands  alive 
despite  the  bitter  fighting. 

The  United  States  has  been  leading  these  efforts  both  at 
the  UN  and  at  NATO.   The  Administration  has  assumed  this  role 
not  because  the  diplomatic  and  military  options  available  are 
clearcut,  but  because  they  are  not.   Although  American 
interests  in  Bosnia  do  not  warrant  unilateral  military 
intervention,  American  engagement  in  the  multilateral  effort  is 
essential  if  the  conflict  is  to  be  contained  and  the  parties 
ultimately  reconciled. 

Four  times  in  recent  months,  the  U.S.,  NATO  and  the  UN  have 
acted  in  tandem  to  implement-  Security  Council  directives  aimed 
at  ending  the  violence  and  encouraging  peace.   The  purpose  of 
these  actions  is  to  see  that  i~he   will  of  the  Security  Council 
is  respected  and  that  the  parties  comprehend  the  need  to  settle 
their  differences  not  on  the  battlefield,  but  at  the  bargaining 
table.   The  Bosnian  Serbs,  in  particular,  must  understand  that 
continued  aggression  will  be  met  by  internationally-sanctioned 
military  force. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  peace  operations  that  work;  that 
contribute  to  a  world  that  is  less  violent,  more  stable  and 
more  democratic  than  it  otherwise  would  be.   Today,  we  are  in  a 
period  of  re-calibrating  our  expectations.   There  was  more 
optimism  during  the  final  year  of  the  Bush  Administration  and 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  one  than  there  had  been 
previously  or  has  been  since.   UN  peacekeeping  is  not  as 
expensive  as  war;  but  it  is  not  cheap.   It  is  not  as  dangerous 
as  war;  but  it  is  very  far  from  risk-free.   It  is  also  not  as 
decisive  as  war;  you  often  have  to  settle  for  part  of  what  you 
want.   And  it  has  been  given  no  easy  jobs. 

Paving  for  Peacekeeping — the  U.S.  Share 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  money. 
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The  United  States  has  been,  and  remains,  the  largest 
financial  contributor  to  "N  peacekeeping.   This  reflects  our 
position  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  as 
the  world's  leading  ecnnmi':  and  military  power. 

The  system  for  asse??'na  peacekeeping  costs  was  created  in 
1973  with  U.S.  support.   For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  share  of 
peacekeeping  costs  we  are  assessed  has  risen  in  recent  years 
from  about  28%  to  more  than  30%.   The  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  resultant  decrease  in  contributions  from  that 
source  caused  the  UN  to  raise  our  assessment  even  further  to 
31.7%.   We  made  clear  that  we  did  not  accept  this  most  recent 
change,  however,  and  continue  to  acknowlege  an  assessment  rate 
of  30.4%,  upon  which  out  budget  calculations  are  based.   The 
Administration  believes  that  the  30.4%  rate  is  still  too  high 
and  should  be  reduced  to  25%. 

We  have  informed  the  Secretary-General  of  our 
determination  —  and  of  yours-- to  see  that  the  U.S.  assessment  is 
reduced  to  a  more  reasonable  level.   He  has  responded  by 
sending  emissaries  to  conduct  consultations  in  key  foreign 
capitals.   We  have  conducted  our  own  consultations  with  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  the  G-7,  the  Geneva 
group  of  major  donors  to  the  UN  and  others.   These  discussions 
are  continuina  and  will  continue  until  a  satisfactory  outcome 
is  achieved.   We  note  that  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
reviewing  requests  for  alterations  in  the  current  assessment 
scale  this  spring  and  fall.   I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  keep 
you  informed  of  developments  as  they  occur. 

American  Contributions  lo  Int ernational  Peace  and  Security 

Now,  it  is  no  secrp*-,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  falling 
behind  in  paying  our  sharp  >.>f  assessed  peacekeeping  costs.   I 
will  discuss  that  in  a  minute.   But  I  also  wanted  to  use  this 
hearing  to  make  a  point-  that  I  have  made  over  and  over  again  in 
New  York.   Notwithstanding  the  delay  in  our  payments,  America 
is  still  making  an  enormous  contribution  to  international 
efforts  at  maintaining  peace  and  security.   While  US  personnel 
make  up  only  about  one  percent  of  the  UN  peacekeepers  currently 
deployed,  thousands  of  U.S.  forces  are  operating  in  support  of 
UN  missions  and/or  Security  Council  resolutions.   Examples 
include : 

—  Enforcement  of  no-fly  zones  in  Bosnia  and  Iraq; 
--  Operation  Provide  Comfort  in  Northern  Iraq; 

--  Humanitarian  air  drops  in  Bosnia;  and 

—  Sanctions  enforcement  against  Iraq,  Serbia  and 
Haiti  . 
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These  operations  at?  undertaken  voluntarily.   We  perform 
them  not  as  some  sort  of  favor  to  the  UN,  but  to  advance  our 
own  national  security  ot  foreign  policy  objectives.   We 
maintain  full  political  -inrl  military  control  over  the  units 
involved.   In  some  case?,  particularly  the  provision  of 
logistics  support  for  a  peace  operation,  U.S.  costs  are 
reimbursed  by  the  UN.   In  other  instances,  such  as  NATO's 
enforcement  of  the  Bosnian  no-fly  zone,  the  operation  is 
subject  to  NATO  financing  rules.   Nevertheless,  the  overall 
contribution  made  by  the  United  States  to  international  peace 
and  security  is  substantial  and  should  not  be  understated  by 
anyone  at  the  UN  or  elsewhere. 

Meeting  Our  Obligations 


Having  said  that,  let  me  emphasize, 
neeting  our  legal  obligations  to  the 


as  well,  the  importance 
of  meeting  our  legal  obligations  to  the  UN. 


The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  last  year  for 
peacekeeping  in  fiscal  year  1994  had  to  be  used  to  meet  prior 
year  commitments.   Thus,  out  entire  assessed  share  of  UN 
peacekeeping  costs  in  the  current  fiscal  year— an  amount  we 
expect  to  exceed  $1  billion-->s  currently  unmet.   We  will  neeed 
your  help  to  find  a  way  to  provide  that  money.   We  also  face 
the  possibility  of  additional  costs  associated  with  new  or 
expanded  peace  operations,  both  this  year  and  next.   As 
President  Clinton  has  made  clear  during  his  recent  meetings 
with  Congressional  leaders,  funding  for  our  peackeeping 
obligations  is  a  high  priority  an<3  we  are  prepared  to  work 
closely  with  you  on  this  matter. 

Our  specific  requests  from  State  Department  accounts 
include  $670  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  supplemental  funds, 
and  $533  million  in  fiscal  year  1995,  including  funds  for 
additional  payments  on  our  estimated  FY  '94  requirements.   We 
are  also  requesting  $75  million  in  voluntary  contributions  for 
multilateral  peacekeeping  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  should  have  shared  responsibility  for  peacekeeping,  the 
Administration  is  requesting,  in  addition,  an  appropriation  of 
$300  million  for  a  new  Department  of  Defense  peacekeeping 
account . 

In  urging  favorable  consideration  by  Congress  of  our 
peacekeeping  budget  requests,  let  me  stress  three  points. 

First,  UN  peacekeeping  will  not  be  fixed  unless  it  is 
supported  financially  by  mn  Members.   The  current  funding 
shortfall  means  that  many  troop  contributing  nations  are  being 
paid  either  late  or  not  at  all.   This  makes  it  harder  to  find 
new  troops  for  places  like  Bosnia,  and  to  maintain  troops  in 
places  like  Somalia.   This,  in  turn,  jeopardizes  the  success  of 
such  operations  and  puts  the  peacekeepers  who  are  deployed  at 
greater  r isk . 
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Second,  it  is  not  hard  t"  foresee  situations  in  which  we 
will  have  to  choose  between  rejecting  an  operation  we  believe 
is  very  important  to  out  interests  or  voting  for  an  operation 
for  which  funds  do  not  exist.   The  Security  Council  recently 
voted — with  U.S.  suppo' '  --tr.>  expand  the  authorized  strength  of 
UNPROFOR.   That  expansion  is  essential  if  we  are  to  restrain 
further  aggression.   But  expanded  capabilities  do  not  come 
without  increased  costs. 

We  also  have  a  strong  interest  in  seeing  that  conflicts  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  are  resolved  in  ways  that  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Newly  Independent  States.   UN  involvement  is 
one  way  to  advance  that  goal.   But  if  UN  members  won't 
contribute  troops  because  they  fear  they  will  not  be  paid,  the 
option  disappears.   This,  in  my  personal  judgment,  is  how  grave 
historic  errors  come  to  be  made. 

Third,  my  ability  to  push  our  reform  agenda  at  the  UN  would 
also  be  enhanced  greatly  if  T  were  able  to  say,  with 
confidence,  that  we  are  going  to  pay  our  bills  fully  and 
promptly.   This  is  true  both  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  an 
Inspector  General  at  the  UN  and  gaining  a  reduction  in  the  US 
share  of  peacekeeping  costs. 

An  Appropriate  Role  for  Congress 

America  cannot  lead  in  international  organizations  by 
Executive  action  alone.   Our  policies  cannot  be  sustained 
without  the  backing  of  the  American  people  and  those  who 
represent  them  in  the  Congress.   I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  with  respect  to  both  funding  and  policy,  we  want 
to  work  with  you  and  with  your  Subcommittee.   As  the  new  PDD  on 
peacekeeping  stipulates,  we  will  maintain  close  and  regular 
consultations  concernina  all  aspects  of  our  peacekeeping  policy. 

In  that  connection,  I  will  end  by  citing  the  conclusion  of 
an  excellent  recent  study  on  peacekeeping  that  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Stimson  Center,  and  with  the 
participation  of  Members  of  Congress  from  both 

part ies--including  Chairman  Hamilton.  That  conclusion  is  also 
a  pretty  good  summary  of  the  Administration's  own  peacekeeping 
policy: 

The  US  can  be  as  tough  on  approving  new  UN  operations  as  it 
wants  to  be,  and  as  selective  in  deciding  whether  or  not  US 
forces  should  participate  as  it  wishes  to  be.   But  if  the 
UN's  capacity  for  peace  operations  is  improved 
successfully,  it  would  provide  a  new  security  option  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  at  the  US  Government's 
discretion,  permitting  us  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  unilateral  action  and  standing  by 
helplessly  when  international  conflict  and  atrocities  occur. 

Thank  you  very  much    I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
guestions  you  may  have  =»nout  peacekeeping,  about  other  aspects 
of  UN  reform,  or  about  other  aspects  of  our  policies  at  the 
United  Nations . 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY: 

The  Clinton  Administration's  Policy 

on  Reforming  Multilateral  Peace  Operations 


Last  year,  President  Clinton  ordered  an  inter-agency  review  of 
our  nation's  peacekeeping  policies  and  programs  in  order  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  policy  framework  suited  to  the  realities 
of  the  post-Cold  War  period.   This  policy  review  has  resulted  in 
a  Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD).   The  President  signed 
this  directive,  following  the  completion  of  extensive 
consultations  with  Members  of  Congress.   This  paper  summarizes 
the  key  elements  of  that  directive. 

As  specified  in  the  "Bottom-Up  Review,"  the  primary  mission  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  remains  to  be  prepared  to  fight  and  win 
two  simultaneous  regional  conflicts.   In  this  context, 
peacekeeping  can  be  one  useful  tool  to  help  prevent  and  resolve 
such  conflicts  before  they  pose  direct  threats  to  our  national 
security.   Peacekeeping  can  also  serve  U.S.  interests  by 
promoting  democracy,  regional  security,  and  economic  growth. 

The  policy  directive  (PDD)  addresses  six  major  issues  of  reform 
and  improvement: 

1.  Making  disciplined  and  coherent  choices  about  which  peace 
operations  to  support  —  both  when  we  vote  in  the  Security 
Council  for  UN  peace  operations  and  when  we  participate  in 
such  operations  with  U.S.  troops. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  policy  directive  sets  forth 
three  increasingly  rigorous  standards  of  review  for 
U.S.  support  for  or  participation  in  peace  operations, 
with  the  most  stringent  applying  to  U.S.  participation 
in  missions  that  may  involve  combat.   The  policy 
directive  affirms  that  peacekeeping  can  be  a  useful 
tool  for  advancing  U.S.  national  security  interests  in 
some  circumstances,  but  both  U.S.  and  UN  involvement  in 
peacekeeping  must  be  selective  and  more  effective . 

2.  Reducing  U.S.  costs  for  UN  peace  operations,  both  the 
percentage  our  nation  pays  for  each  operation  and  the  cost 
of  the  operations  themselves. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  policy  directive  orders  that 
we  work  to  reduce  our  peacekeeping  assessment 
percentage  from  the  current  31.7%  to  25%  by  January  1, 
1996,  and  proposes  a  number  of  specific  steps  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  UN  peace  operations. 
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3.  Defining  clearly  our  policy  regarding  the  command  and 
control  of  American  military  forces  in  UN  peace  operations. 

The  policy  directive  underscores  the  fact  that  the 
President  will  never  relinquish  command  of  U.S. 
forces.   However,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  place  U.S.  forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  foreign  commander  when  doing 
so  serves  American  security  interests,  just  as 
American  leaders  have  done  numerous  times  since  the 
Revolutionary  War,  including  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  greater  the  anticipated  U.S.  military  role,  the 
less  like  it  will  be  that  the  U.S.  will  agree  to  have 
a  UN  commander  exercise  overall  operational  control 
over  U.S.  forces.   Any  large  scale  participation  of 
U.S.  forces  in  a  major  peace  enforcement  operation 
that  is  likely  to  involve  combat  should  ordinarily  be 
conducted  under  U.S.  command  and  operational  control 
or  through  competent  regional  organizations  such  as 
NATO  or  ad  hoc  coalitions. 

4 .  Reforming  and  improving  the  UN's  capability  to  manage  peace 
operations . 

The  policy  recommends  11  steps  to  strengthen  UN 
management  of  peace  operations  and  directs  U.S. 
support  for  strengthening  the  UN's  planning, 
logistics,  information  and  command  and  control 
capabi li t ies  . 

5 .  Improving  the  way  the  U.S.  government  manages  and  funds 
peace  operations ■ 

The  policy  directive  creates  a  new  "shared 
responsibility"  approach  to  managing  and  funding  UN 
peace  operations  within  the  U.S.  Government.   Under 
this  approach,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  take 
lead  management  and  funding  responsibility  for  those 
UN  operations  that  involve  U.S.  combat  units  and  those 
that  are  likely  to  involve  combat,  whether  or  not  U.S. 
troops  are  involved.   This  approach  will  ensure  that 
military  expertise  is  brought  to  bear  on  those 
operations  that  have  a  significant  military  component. 

The  State  Department  will  retain  lead  management  and 
funding  responsibility  for  traditional  peacekeeping 
operations  that  do  not  involve  U.S.  combat  units.   In 
all  cases,  the  State  Department  remains  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  diplomacy  and  instructions  to 
embassies  and  our  UN  Mission  in  New  York. 
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Creating  better  forms  of  cooperation  between  the  Executive. 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public  on  peace  operations. 

The  policy  directive  sets  out  seven  proposals  for 
increasing  and  regularizing  the  flow  of  information 
and  consultation  between  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress;  the  President  believes  U.S.  support  for  and 
participation  in  UN  peace  operations  can  only  succeed 
over  the  long  term  with  the  bipartisan  support  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
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Key  Elements  of  the  Clinton  Administration's  Policy 
on  Reforming  Multilateral  Peace  Operations 

Introduction: 

The  Role  of  Peace  Operations  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy1 

Serious  threats  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  still  exist 
in  the  post-Cold  War  era.   New  threats  will  emerge.   The  United 
States  remains  committed  to  meeting  such  threats. 

when  our  interests  dictate,  the  U.S.  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
fight  and  win  wars,  unilaterally  whenever  necessary.   To  do  so, 
we  must  create  the  required  capabilities  and  maintain  them  ready 
to  use.   UN  peace  operations  cannot  substitute  for  this 
requi  rement . 

Circumstances  will  arise,  however,  when  multilateral  action  best 
serves  U.S.  interests  in  preserving  or  restoring  peace.   In  such 
cases,  the  UN  can  be  an  important  instrument  for  collective 
action.   UN  peace  operations  can  also  provide  a  "force 
multiplier"  in  our  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  stability. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  Nations  could  resort  to 
multilateral  peace  operations  only  in  the  few  cases  when  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  did  not  conflict.   In 
the  new  strategic  environment  such  operations  can  serve  more 
often  as  a  cost-effective  tool  to  advance  American  as  well  as 
collective  interests  in  maintaining  peace  in  key  regions  and 
create  global  burden-sharing  for  peace. 

Territorial  disputes,  armed  ethnic  conflicts,  civil  wars  (many 
of  which  could  spill  across  international  borders)  and  the 
collapse  of  governmental  authority  in  some  states  are  among  the 
current  threats  to  peace.   While  many  of  these  conflicts  may  not 
directly  threaten  American  interests,  their  cumulative  effect  is 
significant.   The  UN  has  sought  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
such  situations  by  mediating  disputes  and  obtaining  agreement  to 
cease-fires  and  political  settlements.   Where  such  agreements 
have  been  reached,  the  interposition  of  neutral  forces  under  UN 
auspices  has,  in  many  cases,  helped  facilitate  lasting  peace. 


For  simplicity,  the  term  peace  operations  is  used  in  this 
document  to  mean  the  entire  spectrum  of  activities  from 
traditional  peacekeeping  to  peace  enforcement  aimed  at  defusing 
and  resolving  international  conflicts. 
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UN  peace  operations  have  served  important  U.S.  national 
interests.   In  Cambodia,  UN  efforts  led  to  an  election  protected 
by  peacekeepers,  the  return  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
and  the  end  of  a  destabilizing  regional  conflict.   In  El 
Salvador,  the  UN  sponsored  elections  and  is  helping  to  end  a 
long  and  bitter  civil  war.   The  UN's  supervision  of  Namibia's 
transition  to  independence  removed  a  potential  source  of 
conflict  in  strategic  southern  Africa  and  promoted  democracy. 
The  UN  in  Cyprus  has  prevented  the  outbreak  of  war  between  two 
NATO  allies.   Peacekeeping  on  the  Golan  Heights  has  helped 
preserve  peace  between  Israel  and  Syria.   In  Former  Yugoslavia, 
the  UN  has  provided  badly-needed  humanitarian  assistance  and 
helped  prevent  the  conflict  from  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
region.   UN-imposed  sanctions  against  Iraq,  coupled  with  the 
peacekeeping  operation  on  the  Kuwait  border,  are  constraining 
Iraq's  ability  to  threaten  its  neighbors. 

Need  for  Reform 

While  serving  U.S.  interests,  UN  peace  operations  continue  to 
require  improvement  and  reform.   Currently,  each  operation  is 
created  and  managed  separately,  and  economies  of  scale  are 
lost.   Likewise,  further  organizational  changes  at  UN 
Headquarters  would  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness.   A 
fully  independent  office  of  Inspector  General  should  be 
established  immediately.   The  U.S.  assessment  rate  should  be 
reduced  to  25  per  cent. 

Since  it  is  in  our  interest  at  times  to  support  UN  peace 
operations,  it  is  also  in  our  interest  to  seek  to  strengthen  UN 
peacekeeping  capabilities  and  to  make  operations  less  expensive 
and  peacekeeping  management  more  accountable.   Similarly,  it  is 
in  our  interest  to  identify  clearly  and  quickly  those  peace 
operations  we  will  support  and  those  we  will  not.   Our  policy 
establishes  clear  guidelines  for  making  such  decisions. 

Role  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

UN  and  other  multilateral  peace  operations  will  at  times  offer 
the  best  way  to  prevent,  contain  or  resolve  conflicts  that  could 
otherwise  be  more  costly  and  deadly.   In  such  cases,  the  U.S. 
benefits  from  having  to  bear  only  a  share  of  the  burden.   We 
also  benefit  by  being  able  to  invoke  the  voice  of  the  community 
of  nations  on  behalf  of  a  cause  we  support.   Thus,  establishment 
of  a  capability  to  conduct  multilateral  peace  operations  is  part 
of  our  National  Security  Strategy  and  National  Military  Strategy. 

While  the  President  never  relinquishes  command  of  U.S.  forces, 
the  participation  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  UN  operations 
can,  in  particular  circumstances,  serve  U.S.  interests.   First, 
U.S.  military  participation  may,  at  times,  be  necessary  to 
persuade  others  to  participate  in  operations  that  serve  U.S. 
interests.   Second,  U.S.  participation  may  be  one  way  to 
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exercise  U.S.  influence  over  an  important  UN  mission,  without 
unilaterally  bearing  the  burden.   Third,  the  U.S.  may  be  called 
upon  and  choose  to  provide  unique  capabilities  to  important 
operations  that  other  countries  cannot. 

In  improving  our  capabilities  for  peace  operations,  we  will  not 
discard  or  weaken  other  tools  for  achieving  U.S.  objectives.   If 
U.S.  participation  in  a  peace  operation  were  to  interfere  with 
our  basic  military  strategy,  winning  two  major  regional 
conflicts  nearly  simultaneously  (as  established  in  the  Bottom  Up 
Review),  we  would  place  our  national  interest  uppermost.   The 
U.S.  will  maintain  the  capability  to  act  unilaterally  or  in 
coalitions  when  our  most  significant  interests  and  those  of  our 
friends  and  allies  are  at  stake.   Multilateral  peace  operations 
mus t , therefore ,  be  placed  in  proper  perspective  among  the 
instruments  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  U.S.  does  not  support  a  standing  UN  army,  nor  will  we 
earmark  specific  U.S.  military  units  for  participation  in  UN 
operations.   We  will  provide  information  about  U.S.  capabilities 
for  data  bases  and  planning  purposes. 

It  is  not  U.S.  policy  to  seek  to  expand  either  the  number  of  UN 
peace  "operations  or  U.S.  involvement  in  such  operations. 
Instead,  this  policy,  which  builds  upon  work  begun  by  previous 
administrations  and  is  informed  by  the  concerns  of  the  Congress 
and  our  experience  in  recent  peace  operations,  aims  to  ensure 
that  our  use  of  peacekeeping  is  selective  and  more  effective . 
Congress  must  also  be  actively  involved  in  the  continuing 
implementation  of  U.S.  policy  on  peacekeeping. 


I-   Supporting  the  Right  Peace  Operations 

i.   Voting  for  Peace  Operations 

The  U.S.  will  support  well-defined  peace  operations,  generally, 
as  a  tool  to  provide  finite  windows  of  opportunity  to  allow 
combatants  to  resolve  their  differences  and  failed  societies  to 
begin  to  reconstitute  themselves.   Peace  operations  should  not 
be  open-ended  commitments  but  instead  linked  to  concrete 
political  solutions;  otherwise,  they  normally  should  not  be 
undertaken.   To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  each  UN  peace 
operation1  should  have  a  specified  timeframe  tied  to  intermediate 
or  final  objectives,  an  integrated  political/military  strategy 
well-coordinated  with  humanitarian  assistance  efforts,  specified 
troop  Levels,  and  a  firm, budget  estimate.   The  U . S :  will 
continue  to  urae  the  UN  Secretariat  and  Securlty^tcftihci  1  members 
to  "e-ncme  'in  i  i  qo r o'tfs  ,*"  hft a%fcTeN*d  :e^^rift<i  dT>s  of>'"a  11  proposed  new 
,ce  operations.  1 ute  determinant. 
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The  Administration  will  consider  the  factors  below  when  deciding 
whether  to  vote  for  a  proposed  new  UN  peace  operation  (Chaptered 
vi  or  Chapter  vil)  or  to  support  a  regionally-sponsored  peaceees 
operation : 

UN  involvement  advances  U.S.  interests,  and  there 
is  an  international  community  of  interest  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

There  is  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  international  peace 
and  security,  often  of  a  regional  character,  defined 
as  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following: 

the 
International  aggression,  or;coupled  \ 

in  on  the  Kuwait  border,  are  constraining 
Urgent  humanitarian  disaster  coupled  with 
violence ; 

Sudden  interruption  of  established  democracy  or 
gross  violation  of  human  rights  coupled  with 
violence,  or  threat  of evtdjeneech  operation  is 
■nd  managed  separately,  and  economies  of  scale  are 
There  are  clear  objectives  and  an  understanding  of 
where  the  mission  fits  on  the  spectrum  between  A 
traditional  peacekeeping  and  peace leaforcemient . 

The  U.S.  assessment  rate  should  be 
For  traditional  (Chapter  VI)  peacekeeping  operations, 
a  ceasefire  should  be  in  place  and  the  consent  of  the 
parties  obtained  before  the  force  is  deployed. 

is  also  in  our  interest  to  seek  to  strengthen  UN 
For  peace  enforcement  (Cha.ptepeYSI ).ooper3feio*i5Seittfeeve 
threat  to  international  peace  and^secur i tyi diy ,  it  is 
considered  "stgnificalKbr  ly  and  guickly  those  peace 

L  support  and  those  we  will  not.   Our  policy 
The  means  to  accomplish  feftte nigissibndates avai lable , 
including  the  forces,  financing  and  a  mandate 
appropriate  to  the  mission. 

The  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  consequences 
of  inaction  by  the  international  community  have  been 
weighed  and  are  considered  unacceptable. 

■;e 
The  operation's  anticipated  duration  is  tied  to  clear 
objectives  and  realist  we  cniteria  f ffbuending: theshment 
cat   operation  conduct  multilateral  peace  operations  is  part 
irity  Strategy  and  National  Military  Strategy. 
These  factors  are  an  aid  in  decision-making;  they  do  not  by 
themselves  constitute -a  presdcripqfciii;E&ede^DaieiandDe£i£i0ns£toS9ts  , 
been  and  .wxlL  be. based  on  the  lcunru/lfter^enaeighb  cffi  tfcer  $,Q£«ors , 
with  no  single  ,£actoc  '.rrecessaictky,  basing  an  ;ab3atete  determinant . 

..'.l  1  i  tacy  gat  t  icjpat  ion  may,  at  times,  be  necessary  to 
In  'addyribi  on,  -using  the  'fac  %<3t&   arflceg^rtalteoiasS  that  1  $ec©fttTln6e  to 
scrutinise  c  Edseihyj  ,a  Ul  Sex  jsttng;  iffeajdffinopefatifeoris'when  they  come 
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up  for  regular  renewal  by  the  Security  Council  to  assess  the 
value  of  continuing  them.   In  appropriate  cases,  the  U.S.  will 
seek  voluntary  contributions  by  beneficiary  nations  or  enhanced 
host  nation  support  to  reduce  or  cover,  at  least  partially,  the 
costs  of  certain  UN  operations.   The  U.S.  will  also  consider 
voting  against  renewal  of  certain  long-standing  peace  operations 
that  are  failing  to  meet  established  objectives  in  order  to  free 
military  and  financial  resources  for  more  pressing  UN  missions. 

ii.   Participating  in  UN  and  Other  Peace  Operations 

The  Administration  will  continue  to  apply  even  stricter 
standards  when  it  assesses  whether  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  U.S.  personnel  participate  in  a  given  peace  operation.   In 
addition  to  the  factors  listed  above,  we  will  consider  the 
following  factors: 

Participation  advances  U.S.  interests  and  both  the 
unique  and  general  risks  to  American  personnel  have 
been  weighed  and  are  considered  acceptable. 

Personnel,  funds  and  other  resources  are  available; 

U.S.  participation  is  necessary  for  operation's 
success ; 

The  role  of  U.S.  forces  is  tied  to  clear  objectives 
and  an  endpoint  for  U.S.  participation  can  be 
ident i  f ied; 

Domestic  and  Congressional  support  exists  or  can  be 
marshal  led ; 

Command  and  control  arrangements  are  acceptable. 

Additional,  even  more  rigorous  factors  will  be  applied  when 
there  is  the  possibility  of  significant  U.S.  participation  in 
Chapter  VII  operations  that  are  likely  to  involve  combat: 

There  exists  a  determination  to  commit  sufficient  forces  to 
achieve  clearly  defined  objectives; 

There  exists  a  plan  to  achieve  those  objectives  decisively; 

There  exists  a  commitment  to  reassess  and  adjust,  as 
necessary,  the  size,  composition,  and  disposition  of  our 
forces  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

Any  recommendation  to  the  President  will  be  based  on  the 
cumulative  weight  of  the  above  factors,  with  no  single  factor 
necessarily  being  an  absolute  determinant. 
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II .  The  Role  of  Regional  Organizations 

In  some  cases,  the  appropriate  way  to  perform  peace  operations 
will  be  to  involve  regional  organizations.   The  U.S.  will 
continue  to  emphasize  the  UN  as  the  primary  international  body 
with  the  authority  to  conduct  peacekeeping  operations.   At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  will  support  efforts  to  improve  regional 
organizations'  peacekeeping  capabilities. 

When  regional  organizations  or  groupings  seek  to  conduct 
peacekeeping  with  UNSC  endorsement,  U.S.  support  will  be 
conditioned  on  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter  and 
meeting  established  UNSC  criteria,  including  neutrality,  consent 
of  the  conflicting  parties,  formal  UNSC  oversight  and  finite, 
renewal  mandates. 

with  respect  to  the  guestion  of  peacekeeping  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  reguests  for  "traditional"  UN 
blue-helmeted  operations  will  be  considered  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  requests,  using  the  factors  previously  outlined  (e.g.,  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security,  clear  objectives, 
etc.).   U.S.  support  for  these  operations  will,  as  with  other 
such  requests,  be  conditioned  on  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  UN  Charter  and  established  UNSC  criteria. 

III.  Reducing  Costs 

Although  peacekeeping  can  be  a  good  investment  for  the  U.S.,  it 
would  be  better  and  more  sustainable  if  it  cost  less.   The 
Admini st r at  ion  is  committed  to  reducing  the  U.S.  share  of 
peacekeeping  costs  to  25%  by  January  1,  1996,  down  from  the 
current  rate  of  31.7%.   We  will  also  inform  the  UN  of  Congress's 
likely  refusal  to  fund  U.S.  peacekeeping  assessments  at  a  rate 
higher  than  25%  after  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

The  Administration  remains  concerned  that  the  UN  has  not 
rectified  management  inefficiencies  that  result  in  excessive 
costs  and,  on  occasion,  fraud  and  abuse.   As  a  matter  of 
priority,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  press  for  dramatic 
administrative  and  management  improvements  in  the  UN  system.   In 
particular,  the  U.S.  is  working  hard  to  ensure  that  new  and 
on-going  peace  operations  are  cost-effective  and  properly 
managed.   Towards  this  end,  the  U.S.  is  pursuing  a  number  of 
finance  and  budget  management  reforms,  including: 

immediate  establishment  of  a  permanent,  fully 
independent  office  of  Inspector  General  with  oversight 
responsibility  that  includes  peacekeeping; 

unified  budget  for  all  peace  operations,  with  a 
contingency  fund,  financed  by  a  single  annual 
peacekeeping  assessment; 
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standing  cadre  of  professional  budget  experts  from 
member  states,  particularly  top  contributing 
countries,  to  assist  the  UN  in  developing  credible 
budgets  and  financial  plans; 

enlargement  of  the  revolving  peacekeeping  reserve  fund 
to  $500  million,  using  voluntary  contributions; 

Required  status  of  forces/mission  agreements  that 
provide  preferential  host  nation  support  to 
peacekeeping  operations 

prohibit  UN  "borrowing"  from  peacekeeping  funds  to 
finance  cash  shortfalls  in  regular  UN  administrative 
operations; 

revise  the  special  peacekeeping  scale  of  assessments 
to  base  it  on  a  3-year  average  of  national  income  and 
rationalize  Group  C  so  that  higher  income  countries 
pay  their  regular  budget  rate. 


Moreover,  the  U.S.  will  use  its  voice  and  vote  in  the  Fifth 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
contain  costs  of  UN  peace  operations  once  they  are  underway. 

IV.   Strengthening  the  UN 

If  peace  operations  are  to  be  effective  and  efficient  when  the 
U.S.  believes  they  are  necessary,  the  UN  must  improve  the  way 
Ypeace  operations  are  managed.   Our  goal  is  not  to  create  a 
global  high  command  but  to  enable  the  UN  to  manage  its  existing 
load  more  effectively.   At  present  each  UN  operation  is  created 
rart!d1  managed  separately  by  a  still  somewhat  understaffed  UN 
•^^fartment  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO)  .   As  a  result, 
^s^ipport  to  the  field  may  suffer,  economies  of  scale  are  lost, 
^hc  work  is  duplicated.   Moreover,  the  UN's  command  and  control 
Taxabilities,  particularly  in  complex  operations,  need 
Substantial  improvement.   Structural  changes  at  UN  Headquarters, 
CsRttne  of  which  are  already  underway,  would  make  a  positive 
RE^fcerence  .  a  ' 

miss  d  involve 

A.   The  U.S.  proposal  i%i#littKJ-Ithe-  reconfiguration  and 
c^3nsion  of  the  s t af f : -Wr3 tW ^e^^ment-  of  Peacekeeping 
ttfpVr-a't  ions  to  create: 

Plans  Division  tcf   conduct  adequate  advance  planning 

and  preparation  for  new  and  on-going  operations; 
per : 

Information  and  Research  Division  linked  to  field 
operations  to  obtain  and  provide  current  information, 
manage  a  24  hour  watch-  center ,  and  monitor  open  source 
material  and  non-sensitive  information  submitted  by 
wnen       governments;  S.  na1 
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Operations  Division  with  a  modern  command,  control  and 
communications  (C3)  architecture  based  on  commercial 
systems ; 

Logistics  Division  to  manage  both  competitive 
commercial  contracts  (which  should  be  re-bid  regularly 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  performance)  and  a 
cost-effective  logistics  computer  network  to  link  the 
UN  DPKO  with  logistics  offices  in  participating  member 
nations.   This  system  would  enable  the  UN  to  request 
price  and  availability  data  and  to  order  materiel  from 
participating  states;  3ng 

jent 
Small  Public  Affairs  cell  dedicated  to  supporting 
on-going  peace  operations  and  disseminating 
information  within  host  countries  in  order  to  reduce 
the  risks  to  UN  personnel  and  increase  the  potential 
for  mission  success; 

as 
Small  'Civilian  Police  Cell  to  manage  police  missions, 

plan  for  the  establishment  of  police  and  judicial- 

institutions,  and  develop  standard  procedures, 

doctrine  and  training. 

B.   To  eliminate  lengthy,  potentially  disastrous  delays 
after  a  mission  has  been  authorized,  the  UN  should  establish: 

--  a  rapidly  deplovable  headquarters  team,  a  composite 
initial  logistics  support  unit,  and  open, 
pre-negot iated  commercial  contracts  for  logistics 
support  in  new  missions; 

■■  s  '  s 
--  data  base  of  specific,  potentially  available  forces 

or  capabilities  that  nations  could  provide  for  the 

full  range  of  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  operations; 

--  trained  civilian  reserve  corps  to  serve  as  a  ready, 
external  talent  pool  to  assist  in  the  administration, 
management,  and  execution  of  UN  peace  operations; 


--  modest  airlift  capability  available  through 
pre-negot 1 ated  contracts  with  commercial  firms  or 
member  states  to  support  urgent  deployments. 


r 


Finally,  the  UN  should  establish  a  professional  Peace 
Operations  Training  Program  for  commanders  and  other  military 
and  civilian  personnel. 

D.   Consistent  with  the  specific  proposals  outlined  above, 
the  U.S.  will  actively  support  efforts  in  the  Fifth  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  redeploy  resources  within  the  UN  to 
enable  the  effective  augmentation  of  the  UN  DPKO  along  the  lines 
outlined  above.   In  addition,  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  undertake 
the  following,  primarily  on  a  reimbursable  basis: 
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detail  appropriate  numbers  of  civilian  and  military- 
personnel  to  DPKO  in  New  York  in  advisory  or  support 
roles  ; 

share  information,  as  appropriate,  while  ensuring  full 
protection  of  sources  and  methods; 

offer  to  design  a  command,  control,  and  communications 
systems  architecture  for  the  Operations  Division, 
using  commercially  available  systems  and  software; 

offer  to  assist  DPKO  to  establish  an  improved, 
cost-effective  logistics  system  to  support  UN 
peacekeeping  operations; 

offer  to  help  design  the  database  of  military  forces 
or  capabilities  and  to  notify  DPKO.  for  inclusion  in 
the  database,  of  specific  U.S.  capabilities  that  could 
be  made  available  for  the  full  spectrum  of 
peacekeeping  or  humanitarian  operations.   U.S. 
notification  in  no  way  implies  a  commitment  to  provide 
those  capabilities,  if  asked  by  the  UN; 

detail  public  affairs  specialists  to  the  UN; 

offer  to  help  create  and  establish  a  training  program, 
participate  in  peacekeeping  training  efforts  and  offer 
the  use  of  U.S.  facilities  for  training  purposes. 

v.   Command  and  Control  of  U.S.  Forces 

A.   Our  Policy:   The  President  retains  and  will  never 
relinquish  command  authority  over  U.S.  forces.   On  a  case  by 
case  basis,  the  President  will  consider  placing  appropriate  U.S. 
forces  under  the  operational  control  of  a  competent  UN  commander 
for  specific  UN  operations  authorized  by  the  Security  Council. 
The  greater  the  U.S.  military  role,  the  less  likely  it  will  be 
that  the  U.S.  will  agree  to  have  a  UN  commander  exercise  overall 
operational  control  over  U.S.  forces.   Any  large  scale 
participation  of  U.S.  forces  in  a  major  peace  enforcement 
mission  that  is  likely  to  involve  combat  should  ordinarily  be 
conducted  under  U.S.  command  and  operational  control  or  through 
competent  regional  organizations  such  as  NATO  or  ad  hoc 
coa  1 1 1  ions . 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  Administration's  policy 
regarding  the  command  and  control  of  U.S.  forces.   U.S.  military 
personnel  have  participated  in  UN  peace  operations  since  1948. 
American  forces  have  served  under  the  operational  control  of 
foreign  commanders  since  the  Revolutionary  War,  including  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  in  NATO 
since  its  inception.   We  have  done  so  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
when  the  President  determines  it  serves  U.S.  national  interests. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  U.S.  military  personnel  have 
begun  serving  in  UN  operations  in  greater  numbers.   President 
Bush  sent  a  large  U.S.  field  hospital  unit  to  Croatia  and 
observers  to  Cambodia,  Kuwait  and  Western  Sahara.   President 
Clinton  has  deployed  two  U.S.  infantry  companies  to  Macedonia  in 
a  monitoring  capacity  and  logisticians  to  the  UN  operation  in 
Soma  1 i  a . 

B.  Definition  of  Command:   No  President  has  ever 
relinquished  command  over  U.S.  forces.   Command  constitutes  the 
authority  to  issue  orders  covering  every  aspect  of  military 
operations  and  administration.   The  sole  source  of  legitimacy 
for  U.S.  commanders  originates  from  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
federal  law  and  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  and  flows 
from  the  President  to  the  lowest  U.S.  commander  in  the  field. 
The  chain  of  command  from  the  President  to  the  lowest  U.S. 
commander  in  the  field  remains  inviolate. 

C.  Definition  of  Operational  Control:   It  is  sometimes 
prudent  or  advantageous  (for  reasons  such  as  maximizing  military 
effectiveness  and  ensuring  unity  of  command)  to  place  U.S. 
forces  under  the  operational  control  of  a  foreign  commander  to 
achieve  specified  military  objectives.   In  making  this 
determination,  factors  such  as  the  mission,  the  size  of  the 
proposed  U.S.  force,  the  risks  involved,  anticipated  duration, 
and  rules  of  engagement  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Operational  control  is  a  subset  of  command.   It  is  given  for  a 
specific  time  frame  or  mission  and  includes  the  authority  to 
assign  tasks  to  U.S.  forces  already  deployed  by  the  President, 
and  assign  tasks  to  U.S.  units  led  by  U.S.  officers.   Within  the 
limits  of  operational  control,  a  foreign  UN  commander  cannot : 
change  the  mission  or  deploy  U.S.  forces  outside  the  area  of 
responsibility  agreed  to  by  the  President,  separate  units, 
divide  their  supplies,  administer  discipline,  promote  anyone,  or 
change  their  internal  organization. 

D.  Fundamental  Elements  of  U.S.  Command  Always  Apply:   If 
it  is  to  our  advantage  to  place  U.S.  forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  UN  commander,  the  fundamental  elements 
of  U.S.  command  still  apply.   U.S.  commanders  will  maintain  the 
capability  to  report  separately  to  higher  U.S.  military 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  UN  commander.   Commanders  of  U.S. 
military  units  participating  in  UN  operations  will  refer  to 
higher  U.S.  authorities  orders  that  are  illegal  under  U.S.  or 
international  law,  or  are  outside  the  mandate  of  the  mission  to 
which  the  U.S.  agreed  with  the  UN ,  if  they  are  unable  to  resolve 
the  matter  with  the  UN  commander.   The  U.S.  reserves  the  right 
to  terminate  participation  at  any  time  and  to  take  whatever 
actions  it  deems  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  forces  if  they  are 
endangered . 
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There  is  no  intention  to  use  these  conditions  to  subvert  the 
operational  chain  of  command.   Unity  of  command  remains  a  vital 
concern.   Questions  of  legality,  mission  mandate,  and  prudence 
will  continue  to  be  worked  out  "on  the  ground"  before  the  orders 
are  issued.   The  U.S.  will  continue  to  work  with  the  UN  and 
other  member  states  to  streamline  command  and  control  procedures 
and  maximize  effective  coordination  on  the  ground. 

E.   Protection  of  U.S.  Peacekeepers:   The  U.S.  remains 
concerned  that  in  some  cases,  captured  UN  peacekeepers  and  UN 
peace  enforcers  may  not  have  adequate  protection  under 
international  law.   The  U.S.  believes  that  individuals  captured 
while  performing  UN  peacekeeping  or  UN  peace  enforcement 
activities,  whether  as  members  of  a  UN  force  or  a  U.S.  force 
executing  a  UN  Security  Council  mandate,  should,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  be  immediately  released  to  UN  officials;  until  released, 
at  a  minimum  they  should  be  accorded  protections  identical  to 
those  afforded  prisoners  of  war  under  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
III  (GPW) .   The  U.S.  will  generally  seek  to  incorporate 
appropriate  language  into  UN  Security  Council  resolutions  that 
establish  or  extend  peace  operations  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  legal  protection  to  captured  UN  peacekeepers.   In 
appropriate  cases,  the  U.S.  would  seek  assurances  that  U.S. 
forces  assisting  the  UN  are  treated  as  experts  on  mission  for 
the  United  Nations,  and  thus  are  entitled  to  appropriate 
privileges  and  immunities  and  are  subject  to  immediate  release 
when  captured.   Moreover,  the  Administration  is  actively 
involved  in  negotiating  a  draft  international  convention  at  the 
United  Nations  to  provide  a  special  international  status  for 
individuals  serving  in  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement 
operations  under  a  UN  mandate.  ^Finally,  the  Administration  will 
take  appropriate  steps  to  ensur*  that  any  U.S.  military 
personnel  captured  while  serving  as  part  of  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  or  peace  enforcement  effort  are  immediately 
released  to  UN  authorities. 

VI .   Strengthening  U.S.  Support  for  Multilateral  Peace  Operations 

Peace  operations  have  changed  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
They  are  no  longer  limited  to  the  interposition  of  small  numbers 
of  passive,  unarmed  observers.   Today,  they  also  include  more 
complex  and  sometimes  more  robust  uses  of  military  resources  to 
achieve  a  range  of  political  and  humanitarian  objectives. 

The  post-Cold  War  world  has  also  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
peace  enforcement  operations  involving  the  threat  or  use  of 
force.   These  missions  have  been  considerably  more  challenging 
than  traditional  peacekeeping  operations,  yet  the  U.S.  and  the 
UN  are  only  now  beginning  to  change  sufficiently  the  way  they 
manage  peace  operations.   The  expansion  of  peacekeeping 
operations  without  a  commensurate  expansion  of  capabilities  has 
contributed  to  noticeable  setbacks.   If  the  U.S.  is  to  support 
the  full  range  of  peace  operations  effectively,  when  it  is  in 
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our  interests  to  do  so,  our  government,  not  just  the  UN,  must 

adapt . 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  view  peace  operations  solely 
through  a  political  prism.   It  is  critical  also  to  bring  a  clear 
military  perspective  to  bear,  particularly  on  those  missions 
that  are  likely  to  involve  the  use  of  force  or  the  participation 
of  U.S.  combat  units.   Thus,  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
join  the  Department  of  State  in  assuming  both  policy  and  funding 
responsibility  for  appropriate  peace  operations.   We  call  this 
policy  "shared  responsibility." 

A.   Shared  Responsibility:   DOD  will  assume  new 
responsibilities  for  managing  and  funding  those  UN  peace 
operations  that  are  likely  to  involve  combat  and  all  operations 
in  which  U.S.  combat  units  are  participating.   The  military 
requirements  of  these  operations  demand  DOD ' s  leadership  in 
coordinating  U.S.  oversight  and  management.   Professional 
military  judgment  increases  the  prospects  of  success  of  such 
operations.   Moreover,  with  policy  management  responsibility 
comes  funding  responsibility. 

DOD  will  pay  the  UN  assessment  for  those  traditional  UN 
peacekeeping  missions  (so  called  "Chapter  VI"  operations, 
because  they  operate  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  UN  Charter)  in 
which  U.S.  combat  units  are  participating,  e.g  Macedonia.   DOD 
will  also  pay  the  UN  assessment  for  all  UN  peace  enforcement 
missions  (so  called  "Chapter  VII"  operations),  e.g.  Bosnia  and 
Somalia.   State  will  continue  to  manage  and  pay  for  traditional 
peacekeeping  missions  in  which  there  are  no  U.S.  combat  units 
participating,  e.g.  Golan  Heights,  El  Salvador,  Cambodia. 

When  U.S.  military  personnel,  goods  or  services  are  used  for  UN 
peace  operations,  DOD  will  receive  direct  and  full 
reimbursement;  reimbursement  can  only  be  waived  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  only  by  the  President. 

Our  Shared  Responsibility  policy  states:  "Unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  Principals: 

The  State  Department  will  have  lead  responsibility2 
for  the  oversight  and  management  of  those  traditional 


"Lead  responsibility  refers  to  the  coordination  of  interagency 
oversight  of  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  an  on-going  peace 
operation.   The  lead  agency  will  chair  the  interagency  working 
group  (IWG)  established  to  coordinate  policy  related  to  a 
particular  operation.   The  lead  agency  determines  the  agenda, 
ensures  cohesion  among  agencies  and  is  responsible  for 
implementing  decisions. 
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peacekeeping  operations  (Chapter  VI)  in  which  U.S. 
combat  units  are  not  participating.   The 
Administration  will  seek  to  fund  the  assessments  for 
these  operations  through  the  existing  State 
Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping 
Activities  account,  and; 

The  Defense  Department  will  have  lead  responsibility 
for  the  oversight  and  management  of  those  Chapter  VI 
operations  in  which  there  are  U.S.  combat  units  and 
for  all  peace  enforcement  (Chapter  VII)  peace 
operations.   The  Administration  will  seek  to  fund  the 
assessments  for  these  operations  through  the 
establishment  of  a  new  account  within  DOD  established 
to  pay  UN  assessments.   Once  such  an  account  is 
established,  DOD  may  receive  direct  reimbursement  from 
the  UN  for  contributions  of  goods,  services,  and 
troops  to  UN  peace  operations." 

The  Administration  will  submit  legislation  to  Congress  creating 
a  new  peacekeeping  assessment  account  for  DOD  and  implementing 
the  shared  responsibility  concept.   The  legislation  will 
stipulate  that,  in  all  cases,  the  agency  with  lead 
responsibility  for  a  given  operation  will  be  responsible  for 
assessments  associated  with  that  operation. 

Since  peace  operations  are  neither  wholly  military  nor  wholly 
political  in  nature,  consisting  instead  of  military,  political, 
humanitarian  and  developmental  elements  in  varying  degrees,  no 
one  agency  alone  can  manage  all  facets  of  an  operation 
effectively.   Therefore,  the  designated  lead  agencies  will 
engage  in  full  and  regular  interagency  consultation  as  they 
manage  U.S.  support  for  peace  operations. 

In  all  cases,  State  remains  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy  and  instructions  to  embassies  and  our  UN  Mission  in 
New  York.   DOD  is  responsible  for  military  assessments  and 
activities.   NSC  facilitates  interagency  coordination. 

B.   Reimbursements  from  the  UN:   Under  the  shared 
responsibility  policy,  and  the  proposed  accompanying  legal 
authorities,  DOD  would  receive  and  retain  direct  reimbursement 
for  its  contributions  of  troops,  goods  and  services  to  the  UN. 
An  important  advantage  will  be  to  limit  any  adverse  impact  on 
DOD  Operations  and  Maintenance  funds,  which  are  essential  to 
U.S.  military  readiness.   As  our  draft  legislation  stipulates, 
the  U.S.  will  seek  full  reimbursement  from  the  UN  for  U.S. 
contributions  of  troops,  good  and  services.   The  U.S.  will  first 
apply  reimbursements  against  DOD  incremental  costs.   Any 
remaining  excess  after  the  Services  have  been  made  whole  would 
be  credited  to  DOD ' s  proposed  peacekeeping  account  when  it  is  a 
DOD-led  operation  or  to  State's  CIPA  account  when  it  is  a 
State-led  operation.   The  President  may  choose  to  waive  UN 
reimbursement  only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
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C.  U.S.  Funding  of  UN  Peace  Operations:   In  the  short 
term,  the  Administration  will  seek  Congressional  support  for 
funding  the  USG ' s  projected  UN  peacekeeping  arrears.   Over  the 
long  run,  we  view  the  shared  responsibility  approach  outlined 
above  as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  improved  management  and 
adequate  funding  of  UN  peace  operations.   Moreover,  the 
Administration  will  make  every  effort  to  budget  for  known 
peacekeeping  assessments  and  seek  Congressional  support  to  fund, 
in  the  annual  appropriation,  assessments  for  clearly  anticipated 
contingencies . 

D.  U.S.  Training :   The  Armed  Services  will  include 
appropriate  peacekeeping/emergency  humanitarian  assistance 
training  in  DOD  training  programs.   Training  U.S.  forces  to 
fight  and  decisively  win  wars  will,  however,  continue  to  be  the 
highest  training  priority. 


VII .   Congress  and  the  American  People 

To  sustain  U.S.  support  for  UN  peace  operations,  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  understand  and  accept  the  potential 
value  of  such  operations  as  tools  of  U.S.  interests.   Congress 
and  the  American  people  must  also  be  genuine  participants  in  the 
processes  that  support  U.S.  decision-making  on  new  and  on-going 
peace  operations. 

Traditionally,  the  Executive  branch  has  not  solicited  the 
involvement  of  Congress  or  the  American  people  on  matters 
related  to  UN  peacekeeping.   This  lack  of  communication  is  not 
desirable  in  an  era  when  peace  operations  have  become  more 
numerous,  complex  and  expensive.   The  Clinton  Administration  is 
committed  to  working  with  Congress  to  improve  and  regularize 
communication  and  consultation  on  these  important  issues. 
Specifically,  the  Administration  will: 

Regularize  recently-initiated  periodic  consultations 
with  bipartisan  Congressional  leaders  on  foreign 
policy  engagements  that  might  involve  U.S.  forces, 
including  possible  deployments  of  U.S.  military  units 
in  UN  peace  operations. 

Continue  recently-initiated  monthly  staff  briefings  on 
the  UN's  upcoming  calendar,  including  current,  new, 
and  expanded  peace  operations. 

Inform  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  of  unanticipated 
votes  in  the  UNSC  on  new  or  expanded  peace  operations. 

Inform  Congress  of  UN  command  and  control  arrangements 
when  U.S.  military  units  participate  in  UN  operations. 
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Provide  UN  documents 
timely  basis. 


to  appropriate  committees  on  a 


Submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  annual  report  on 
peace  operations. 


UN 


Support  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that  introduced 
by  Senators  Mitchell,  Nunn,  Byrd  and  Warner  to  amend 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  introduce  a  consultative 
mechanism  and  to  eliminate  the  60-day  withdrawal 
provisions  . 


Conclusion 

Properly  constituted,  peace  operations  can  be  one  useful  tool  to 
advance  American  national  interests  and  pursue  our  national 
security  objectives.   The  U.S.  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman. 
Nor  can  we  ignore  the  increase  in  armed  ethnic  conflicts,  civil 
wars  and  the  collapse  of  governmental  authority  in  some  states- 
crises  that  individually  and  cumulatively  may  affect  U.S. 
interests.   This  policy  is  designed  to  impose  discipline  on  both 
the  UN  and  the  U.S.  to  make  peace  operations  a  more  effective 
instrument  of  collective  security. 
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